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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE HOMES OF THE POETS. 
Homes and Haunts of the most eminent British Poets, 
By William Howitt. 2 vols. 8vo. Bentley. 
In favour of this work, we have to say that which 
can be said of few of its class in the general run of 
our book-making and compiling age, viz. that it 
is bond fide, and the information not only thoroughly 
read for, but actively sought by personal travel and 
exertion, and the whole digested with ability and 
care. Nothing more could be done by an author ; 
and therefore nothing is left for a critic to remark 
upon but the manner in which the task has been 
performed, and the value of the opinions given upon 


‘the subjects in hand. To scrutinise these would 
far exceed any possible limit we could afford in 


our page, as it would, indeed, require the examina- 
tion of every memoir, from Chaucer to the Poets of 
the present day, to do justice to Mr. Howitt’s lu- 
cubrations in inquiring into the facts, and in de- 
livering his judgment upon the productions of those 
whose homes and haunts he has explored. Let us 
therefore content ourselves with heartily commend- 
ing his diligence and bearing witness to his talent, 
without committing ourselves, either one way or 
other, to his estimates of characters or writings; 
especially as we observe, in several instances at 
least, that we differ essentially from these dicta. 

A prefix notices the omission of the dramatic 
poets from the present issue, in consequence of the 
extent to which their introduction must have car- 
ried it; and we presume they will form, with other 
additions, a separate publication; and it is further 
explained, that as the work i8 not strictly biogra- 
phical, there are some poets ofconsiderable eminence 
of whom small mention is comparatively made, and 
of others none at all, “because there is little or 
nothing of deep interest or novelty connected with 
their homes and abodes.” In a few of the chosen, 
it may be remarked, there is not very much of either 
deep interest or novelty, for it was in truth impos- 
sible to find either, and the book opens with this 
confession, engrafted on the name of Geoffrey 
Chaucer : 

“The first thing which forcibly strikes our at- 
tention in tracing the homes and haunts of the 
poets, is the devastation which time has made 
amongst them. As if he would indemnify himself 
for the degree of exemption from his influence in 
their works, he lays waste their homes, and anni- 
hilates the traces of their haunts, with an active 
and a relentless hand. If this is startlingly appa- 
rent in the cases of those even who have been our 
cotemporaries, how much more must it be so in 
the cases of those who have gone hence centuries 
ago. We begin with the father of our truly Eng- 
lish poetry, the genial old Geoffrey Chaucer ; and, 
spite of the lives which have been written of him, 
Tyrwhitt tells us that just nothing is really known 
of him. The whole of his account of what he 
considers well-authenticated facts regarding him 
amounts to but twelve pages, including notes and 
comments. The facts themselves do not fill more 
than four pages.” 

We cannot say that we are startled: by the cir- 
cumstances here stated. What should preserve 
the houses of authors for posterity, seeing that 


© authors themselves are so little regarded? what 


should give fame to their tenements or where- 
abouts, when their living bodies and souls are 
uncared for by all contemporary life? 

From Chaucer we pass through a goodly galaxy 
of names, till we come to Thomson, Goldsmith, 
Enlarged 53.) 





Burns, Cowper, Mrs. Tighe, Keats, Shelley, and 
Byron, with whom the first volume closes. Of 
Thomson we read : 

“The author af ‘The Seasons’ was born at Ed- 
nam, a couple of miles or so from Kelso, on the 
11th of September, 1700. His father was the mi- 
nister of the parish, and it was intended to bring 
him up to the same profession. The early child- 
hood only of Thomson was spent here, for his father 
removed to Southdean, near Jedburgh, having ob- 
tained the living of that place. Ednam has nothing 
poetical about it. It lies in a rich farming country 
of ordinary features. The scenery is flat, and the 
village by no means picturesque. It consists of a 
few farmhouses, and long rows of hinds’ cottages. 
David Macbeth Moir, the ‘ Delta’ of Blackwood's 
Magazine, described the place some years ago in 
these lines: 

‘A rural church; some scattered cottage roofs, 

From whose secluded hearths the thin blue smoke, 

Silently wreathing through the breezeless air, 

Ascended, mingling with the summer-sky ; 

A rustic bridge, mossy and weather-stained ; 

A fairy streamlet, singing to itself; 

And here and there a venerable tree 

In foliaged beauty; of these elements, 

And only these, the simple scene was formed.’ 
Yet even this description is too favourable. It 
would induce us to believe that the spot had some- 
thing of the picturesque : it has nothing of it. The 
streamlet sings little even to itself through that 
flat district; the mossy bridge has given way to a 
good substantial but unpoetical stone one. The 
landscape is by no means over-enriched by fine 
trees. There are some limes, I believe they are, 
in the churchyard. The old church has been pulled 
down since Thomson's time, and the new one now 
standing is a poor barn-like affair, with a belfry 
that would do for a pigeon-cote. The manse in 
which the poet was born has also disappeared, and 
a new, square, unpicturesque one been built upon 
the site. Perhaps no class of people have less of 
the poetical or the picturesque in them than the 
Presbyterian clergy of Scotland. The hard, dry, 
stern Calvinism imparted by John Knox has effec- 
tually expelled all that. The country people of 
Scotland are generally intelligent, and have a taste 
for poetry and literature; but to a certainty they 
do not derive this from their clergy. In no country 
have I found the parish clergy so ignorant of ge- 
neral literature, or so unacquainted with any thing 
that is going on in the world, except the polemics 
of their own church. The cargo of Geneva which 
Knox imported has operated on the religious feel- 
ing of Scotland worse than any gin or whisky on 
its moral or physical condition. It is a spirit as 
unlike Christianity as possible. One is all love 
and tenderness; the other all bitterness and hard- 
ness:—the one is gentle and tolerant; the other 
fierce and intolerant:—the one careless of form, 
so that the life and soul of charity and piety are 
preserved; the other is all form and doctrine— 
doctrine, hard, metaphysical, rigid, and damna- 
tory. On the borders, too, in many places, the 
very people seem to me more ignorant and stupid 
than is the wont of Scotland; they would match 
the Surrey chopsticks or Essex calves of England. 

‘‘ T walked over from Kelso on the Sunday morn- 
ing to Ednam. The people were collected about 
the church door, waiting for the time of service. 
I thought it a good opportunity to hear something 
of the traditions of the country about Thomson. 
Nobody could tell me any thing. So little idea had 
they of a poet, that they informed me that another 
poet had been born there besides Thomson. I 
asked whom that might be? ‘They said, ‘One 





White, -a decrepit old man, who used to write 
under the trees of the churchyard:’ and this they 
thought having another poet! Such—as we are 
often obliged to exclaim—is fame! An old wo- 
man; into whose cottage I stepped on returning, 
to avoid a shower, was more intelligent. She told 
me that her mother had lived at the old manse, 
and frequently heard what had been told to in- 
quirers. The manse in which Thomson was born, 
she said, was of mud; and he was born in the par- 
lour, which had a bed in a recess concealed by a 
curtain. The present minister is the son of a 
saddler at Hawick. I stayed the service, or at least 
nearly three hours of it. It is the odd custom of 
many country places in Scotland, where the people 
have too far to come to be able to do it twice in the 
day, to actually have two services performed all at 
one sitting. With that attention to mere rigid, 
formality which this Calvinism has introduced, 
that task-work holiness which teaches that God’s 
wrath will be aroused if they do not go through a 
certain number of prayers, sermons, and ceremonies 
in the day, they have the morning and afternoon 
services all at once. There were, therefore, two 
enormously long sermons, three prayers, three 
singings, and, to make worse of it, the sermons 
consisted of such a mass of doctrinal stubble, as 
filled me with astonishment that such actual rub- 
bish, and worse than rubbish, could at the present 
day be inflicted on any patient and unoffending 
people. What a gross perversion and misconcep- 
tion of Christianity is this! How my heart bled 
at the very idea that the state paid and upheld this 
system, by which the people were not blessed with 
the pure, simple, and benign knowledge of that 
simplest, most beautiful, and love-inspiring of all 
systems, Christianity, but were actually cursed with 
the drawing of the horrid furze-bushes of school 
divinity and Calvinistic damnation across their 
naked consciences. 

“ Imagine a company of hard-working and care- 
worn peasants, coming for five or ten miles on a 
Sunday to listen to such chopped-straw preaching 
as this. The sermons were to prove that the temp- 
tation of Christ in the wilderness was a bond fide 
and actual history. And first, the preacher told 
them what profound subtlety the temptations of 
Satan shewed, such as advising Christ after forty 
days’ fast to cause the stones to be made bread; as 
if Christ could not have done that if he needed, 
without the devil’s suggestion. And then he told 
them that Christ was God himself; so that the devil, 
knowing that, instead of shewing such profound 
subtlety, must have been a very daft devil indeed 
to ury to tempt him atall. Poor people! of all the 
beautiful sayings and doings in the life of our Sa- 
viour ; of all the divine precepts which he pecu- 
liarly brought down from heaven for the especial 
consolation and invigoration of the poor; of all 
the deeds and the expressions of an infinite love; 
of all those teachings that ‘the Sabbath is made for 
man, and not man for the Sabbath;’ of all the gra- 
cious declarations, that it was not by doctrine and 
cunningly devised fables, but by the great spirit of 
love—love to God and to one another, and by keep- 
ing his commandments, that we are to be saved, 
was there nothing that could be dealt out to you? 
Could your dry and thirsting spirits receive nothing 
but this dry and musty fodder of sectarian disqui- 
sition? Oh, how much better were one simple 
word of genuine feeling from the most unlettered 
preacher on a bare hill-side! 

“* My only wonder was, to find any body in the 
church at all; for I thought I must have met the 
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whole village going to Kelso, where they have 
eight different sects, the most zealous of all being 
the Free Church. It is only by a passage through 
Scotland that you get a living idea of whata move- 
ment the movement of this Free Church has keen. 
In every town, from the extremest south to the 
extremest north, you see free churches rising or 
arisen. Even in little Melrose there is a large 
one; and I observed that they built them as near 
on all occasions as possible to the established one, 
and, if compassable, exactly opposite. Indeed, I 
have been told that land has, in many instances, 
been offered gratuitously to build a free church 
upon, and has been refused because it was not op- 
posite to the established one. Such is the fruit of 
an establishment in Scotland, and such were the 
evidences of its teachings in Ednam. How differ- 
ent to the fine, genial, and genuine faith of James 
Thomson !” 

This quotation will illustrate the discursive na- 
ture of the work, and also the rapidity with which 
the author leaps at conclusions. We think him 
quite mistaken in attributing stupidity to the popu- 
lation of the Borders; and the inferences from the 
ignorance of some poor old women in Ednam, where 
a Thomson had not been seen for twenty or thirty 
years before they were born, are not so well sus- 
tained as sound argument would demand. But we 
‘pass from Scotland to a still more curious descrip- 
tion in Ireland, whither the author travelled (as 
he did in other cases) to ascertain all that he could 
relating to Mrs. Tighe. On‘his journey, he tells: 

“* At the bridge, where the first meeting of the 
waters takes place, that is, the meeting of the two 
streams, Avonbeg and Avonmore, which thence 
become the Avoca, the driver of the car said, ‘ Per- 
haps your honour knows that this is the meeting 
of the waters. It was here that Moore made his 


speech!’ But the most striking meeting to us was, 
a meeting with a great number of one-horse carts, 
those of miners, with whom this vale abounds. | 
They were coming up from a market at Avoca, 


just below, and they took no more notice of being 
just all in our way than ifwe were not there. The 
driver shouted, but in vain; and it was only by 
using his whip over them till he broke off the lash 
that he could get a passage. When they did draw 
out of the way, it was always purposely to the 
wrong side. The fact is, they were all drunk, and 
seemed to have a very animal doggedness of dis- 
position about them. The Wooden Bridge Inn at 
the bottom of the vale, and at the commencement 
of the vale of Arklow, and the place of the second 
meeting of the waters, is the great resort of travel- 
lers. The scene here has great softness. A bend 
of the valley, an opening of rich meadow, sur- 
rounded by hills thickly clothed with foliage, and 
the rivers running on to their meeting, give a feel- 
ing of great and quiet seclusion. Here I posted, 
as I have said, across Carlow to Kilkenny, and to 
Woodstock. But at Rosanna and at Woodstock, 
my hope of obtaining some information regarding 
Mrs. Tighe,—of seeing some painting or other ob- 
ject connected with her, was, with one exception, 
thoroughly frustrated. Mrs. Tighe was an angel; 
of her successors I have somewhat more to say. 
In all my visits to remarkable places in England, 
I have received the utmost courtesy from the pro- 
prietors of those houses and scenes which it was 
my object to see. In those where I was anxious 
to obtain sight of relics of celebrated persons of 
antiquity not ordinarily shewn to the public, I have 
written to the owner to request opportunity of ex- 
amining them. In such cases, noblemen of the 
highest rank have not, in a single instance, shewn 
the slightest reluctance to contribute to that infor- 
mation which was for the public. In some cases, 
they have themselves gone down into the country 
to give me the meeting, and thrown open private 
cabinets, and the like depositories of rare objects, 
with the most active liberality. In every other 
case, so invariably have I found the most obliging 
facilities given for the prosecution of my inquiries, 
that I have long ceased to carry a letter of intro- 





duction; my name of twenty-three years’ stand- 
ing before the public being considered warranty 
enough. I found it equally so in Ireland, except 
with the Tighes. 

“At Rosanna, Mr. Dan Tighe, as the people 
familiarly call him, certainly not Danté, was pointed 
out to me by a workman, walking in a meadow be- 
fore his house, handling his bullocks which grazed 
there. On asking the servant who came to the 
door whether Mr. Tighe was at home, he first, as 
a perfect tactician, requested my name, and he 
would see. I gave him my card; and though he 
could see his master as well as I could in the mea- 
dow, to whom I directed his attention, he very 
solemnly marched into the house, and returned, 
saying he was not in: a self-evident truth. I in- 
quired if Mrs. Tighe was at home, explaining that 
I had come from England, and for what object. 
He said, ‘ yes ; but she was /ying in, and could see 
no one.’ I then inquired when Mr. Tighe might 
be expected in, as I should much regret losing the 
opportunity of learning from him any particulars 
connected with my present inquiry. ‘ He could 
not say ;—most likely at six o’clock, his dinner- 
hour.’ I promised to call on my way towards 
Avoca, about half an hour before that time, that I 
might not interfere with Mr. Tighe’s dinner-hour. 
I did so. Mr. Tighe was now standing in his field, 
not a hundred yards from his house, As soon as 
the servant appeared, he assured me Mr. Tighe 
was not at home, he could not tell where he was. 
I immediately directed his attention to where he 
stood looking at some men at work. The man did 
not choose to see him; and under the circumstances, 
it was not for me to advance and address him. It 
was evident that the man had his cue; the master 
did not choose tobeseen. I therefore mounted my 
car, and ordered the driver to drive off. The spirit of 
the place was palpable. Awilling master makes a 
willing man; but on this man’s nose sat perched 
that solemn lie that is unmistakeable. Well, as Mr. 
Tighe was walking out,and Mrs. Tighe was lying in, 
I bade adieu to Rosanna not much wiser for my 
visit ;—but then there was Woodstock. 

‘** T drove fifty miles across the country, and found 
myself at the door of Woodstock. Woodstock is a 
show-house; and here, therefore, I anticipated no 
difficulty of at least obtaining a sight of portrait or 
statue of the late charming poetess. But unfortu- 
nately—what in England would have been most for- 
tunate—Mr. Tighe was at home; and the servant on 
opening the door at once informed me that the 
house was never shewn when the family was there. 
Having written on my card what was my object, 
that I had made the journey from England for it, 
and added the name of a gentleman well known to 
Mr. Tighe, who had wished me to do so, I re- 
quested the servant to present that to Mr. Tighe. 
He did so; and returned, saying, ‘Mr. Tighe said 
I was at liberty to see the grounds, but not the 
house; and he had nothing further to say!’ My 
astonishment may be imagined. The servant 
seemed a very decent, modest sort of fellow, and I 
said, ‘Good heavens! does Mr. Tighe think I am 
come all the way from England to see his grounds, 
when ten thousand country squires could shew much 
finer? Was there no picture of Mrs. Tighe the 
poetess that I might be allowed to see?’ ‘He 
thought not; he did not know.’ ‘Was there no 
statue?’ ‘He thought not; he never heard of 
any.’ ‘How long had he been there?’ ‘Five 
years.’ ‘ And never heard of a statue or a monu- 
ment to Mrs. Tighe the poetess?’ ‘ No, never! 
He had never heard Mrs. Tighe the poetess spoken 
of in the family! But if there were any monu- 
ment, it must be at the church at Innertioque!’ I 
thanked him for his intelligence, the only glimpse 
of information I had got at Rosanna or Woodstock, 
and drove off. The matter was noweclear. The 
very servants who had lived years in the family 
had never heard the name of Mrs. Tighe the 
poetess mentioned! These present Tighes had 
been marrying the daughters of lords — this a 
daughter of the Duke of Richmond’s, and Dan 








Tighe a daughter of Lord Crofton. They were 
ashamed, probably, that any of their name should 
have degraded himself by writing poetry, which a 
man or woman without an acre may do. When I 
reached the church at Innertioque, the matter re- 
ceived a most striking confirmation, There, sure 
enough, was a monument, in a small mausoleum 
in the churchyard. It is a recumbent figure, laid 
on a granite altar-shaped basement. The figure 
is of a freestone resembling Portland stone, and 
is lying on its side as on a_ sofa, being said, 
by the person who shewed it, to be the position 
in which she died on coming in from a walk. 
The execution of the whole is very ordinary; 
and if really by Flaxman, displays none of his 
genius. I have seen much better things by a 
common stonemason. There is a little angel sit- 
ting at the head, but this has never been fastened 
down by cement. The monument was, no doubt, 
erected by the widower of the poetess, who was a 
man of classical taste, and, I believe, much attached 
toher. There is no inscription yet put upon the 
tomb, though one, said to be written by her husband, 
has long been cut in stone for the purpose. In the 
wall at the back of the monument, aloft, there is 
an oblong-square hole left for this inscription, 
which I understood was lying about at the house, 
but no single effort had been made to put it up,’ 
though it would not require an hour’s work, and 
though Mrs. Tighe has been dead six-and-thirty 
years. This was decisive. If these two gentle- 
men, nephews of the poetess, who are enjoying the 
two splendid estates of the family, Woodstock and 
Rosanna, shew thus little respect to the only one 
of their name that ever lifted it above the mob, it 
is not to be expected that they will shew much 
courtesy to strangers. Well is it that Mrs. Tighe 
raised her own monument, that of immortal verse, 
and wrote her own epitaph, in the hearts of all the 
pure and loving, not on a stone which sordid rela- 
tives, still fonder of earth than stone, may consign 
to the oblivion of a lumber-room. 

“That these nephews of the poetess do look after 
the earth which her husband left behind him, 
though not after the stone, I learned while waiting 
in the village for the sexton. I fell into conversa- 
tion with the woman at the cottage by which I 
stood. It was as follows :—Self. ‘ Well, your land- 
lord has a fine estate here. I hope he is good to 
you.’ Woman. ‘Well, your honour, very good, 
very good.’—S. ‘Very good? What do you call 
very good? I find English and Irish notions of 
goodness don’t always agree.’ JW. ‘ Well, your 
honour, we may say he is mixed; mixed, your 
honour.’—S. ‘How mixed?’ W. ‘Why, your 
honour, you see I can’t say that he was very good 
to me.’—S. ‘How was that?? W. ‘Why, your 
honour, we were backward in our rent, and the 
squire sent for my husband, and told him that if 
he did not pay all next quarter he would sell us up. 
My husband begged he would give him a little 
more time, as a neighbour said he bad some money 
left him, and would take part of our land at a good 
rent, and then we should be able to pay: but now 
we got little, and the children were many, and it 
was hard to meet and tie. ‘Oh,’ said the squire; 
‘if you are going to get all that money, you will be 
able to pay more rent. I must have two pounds 
a year more.’—S. ‘Gracious heaven! But, surely, 
he did not do sucha thing?” W. ‘But he did it, 
your honour. The neighbour had no money, it was 
a hum; he never took the field of us at all; we 
never were able to get a penny more from any one 
than we gave; but when my husband went to pay 
the rent at the next rent-day, the steward would 
not take it. He said he had orders to have two 
pounds a year more; and from that day we have 
had it regularly to pay.’ 

“What a fall out of the poetry of Psyche to the 
iron realities of Ireland. This screwing systén on 
the poor, which you find almost every where, soon 
makes us cease to wonder at the wretchedness and 
the wild outrages of the people there. At one 
splendid place where 1 was, the lord of the estate 
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and the gentry were all bowling away on the Sun- 
day morning to a church three miles distant. When 
I asked why they did not stay at their own, this 
was the reply: ‘ The clergyman had given great 
offence, by saying in one of his sermons, that their 
dogs were better lodged and fed than their neigh- 
bours.’ Poor Ireland! where such is the distor- 
tion of circumstances, that the poor are too poor 
to have the truth told about them to ears polite 
even from the pulpit ; and where the squirearchy 
live in splendid houses, and in state emulating the 
peerage, surrounded by hovels and wretchedness, 
The 
condition of Ireland is fatal in its effects on all 
classes. The poor are reduced to a misery that 
is the amazement of the whole world; and the 
squirearchy, who live in daily contemplation of 
this misery, are rendered utterly callous to it. 
They go on putting on the screw of high rental to 
the utmost limit, and surrounded, as it were, only 
by serfs, naturally grow selfish beyond our concep- 
tions in England, haughty, and ungracious. I be- 
lieve that no country, except Russia, can furnish 
such revolting examples of ignorant and churlish 
insolence as Ireland can from the ranks of its soli- 
tary squirearchy—so utterly opposed to the gene- 
rally generous, courteous, and hospitable character 
of its people.” 

It will be seen from this that Mr. Howitt is not 
very mealy-mouthed when thwarted ; and his tem- 
per may be more understood from what we must 
reserve for our next Number. 








FEATHERSTONHAUGH’S AMERICAN TRAVELS. 
4 Canoe Voyage up the Sources of the Minnay Sotor, 

§c. §c. 2 vols. 8vo. By G. W. Featherston- 

haugh, F.R.S., &c. Bentley. 

TuE approbation bestowed on Mr. Featherston- 
haugh’s work, the Excursion in the Slave States, 
has probably led to this sequel, the chief novelty 
in which, extensive as the route and otherwise in- 
teresting as the statements may be, refers to his 
ascent of the Minnay Sotor, or St. Peter’s River, 
an upper tributary to the Mississippi, very little 
explored or described since first visited by Carver 
in 1778. Having reached the Céteau de Prairie, 
whence the rivers on one side descend to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and on the other to Hudson’s Bay, he 
had a right to tell us about all he saw there. But 
he has also related much of his long course and 
geological surveys from Washington to Detroit, 
up Lake Huron, across the top of Michigan, by 
Winebago to the Mississippi, up that river and 
Lake Pepin (a part of it) to Fort Snelling, thence 
to St. Peter’s River, and up to Lake Travers, by 
the Céteau already mentioned, and out-of which 
he Red River flows towards the north; and also 
of his return down the Mississippi and up the 
Tennessee, and thence across Carolina to Wash- 
ington; in which there is much geological inform- 
ation, and accounts of mines and metallic wealth 
and coal fields, out of which manufacturing empires 
may hereafter be framed. But the changes in 
America are so great and rapid, that it is not judi- 
cious to brood over the information you gather 
there ten years before you publish it; and our 
author must bear the mortification of having had 
Catlin and others who were long after him before 
him, so as to have forestalled him in many things 
and anticipated public curiosity. Seeing this, and 
that amid a rather prevailing dryness, not agree- 
ably diversified by some instances of bad taste, 
in pseudo-facetious descriptions of nasty Indian 
habits, we will carry our readers at once to the 
Summit Lands, from which to offer such illustra- 
tions as recommend themselves to us in vol. I. 

We may, however, quote as preliminary what is 
said about Col. (now General) Taylor, the com- 
mander in the Mexican invasion, when met by our 
traveller at Prairie du Chien: 

“Thad (he tells) become so accustomed to the inde- 
pendent feelings of a traveller in Indian lands,carry- 
ing my own comforts and my own little world along 
with me, and sure of my own rude, but clean, bed 





atnight, that I felt shy at communicating with this 
post at Prairie du Chien, where I was more certain 
to meet with some of the restraints of society than 
to find greater pleasures than I knew how to pro- 
cure for myself. The scene, however, before me 
was a pleasing one; and some of the officers of the 
garrison coming down to the beach to learn who 
we were, I landed, and was conducted by them to 
their quarters in an extensive quadrangle in the 
fort. Here I had a commodious room assigned to 
me; and almost immediately afterwards, that most 
respectable and gentlemanly officer, Colonel. Tay- 
lor, the commandant, called upon me and offered 
all the services in his power. It is impossible to 
express by words how much a traveller in these 
rude countries is touched by such attentions. * * * 

“ After breakfast, whilst I was occupied in an- 
swering my letters, Colonel T. called.and sat an 
hour with me, conversing about the state of this 
part of the country, and the cofdition of the In- 
dians. Being a Virginian of independent fortune, 
who chooses to remain in the army only because he 
is attached to the profession, his manners, like 
those of many of the superior officers of the Ame- 
rican army, who are men of education, inspire 
great respect.” 

With the Sioux, Mahcotahs, and other tribes (or 
their likenesses) we have since made such ac- 
quaintance in the London exhibitions, that we 
refrain from the author’s descriptions of them, 
particularly at home. His own gang of Canadian 
‘helps’ were hardly more civilised; and the whole 
might well be designated brutal and savage society, 
enough to affect a gentleman with some spice of 
vulgarity. At one place we are informed : 

“In the scalp-dance, however, the day of my 
arrival, the men, after praising themselves, broke 
out into a most exaggerated eulogium of the un- 
fortunate devils whose scalps were the subject of 
their triumph: they were the bravest men that 
ever lived; the prodigies of valour they were famed 
for were unutterable; and of course the heroes who 
could subdue these Hectors were equal to Achilles. 
In this particular case, however, Milor informed 
me that two of the scalps had belonged to a couple 
of Indians that had been shot from an ambush, and 
that the third had been taken from a woman who 
was with them, and whom they had tomahawked; 
so that poor savage nature, with all the virtues 
that some writers have imputed to it, makes but a 
sad figure in a fair estimate of human worth. From 
the experience I have had of the unwashed masses 
of mankind, I am inclined to think that real virtue 
is a very great stranger in all those strata of so- 
ciety where that inestimable blessing, education, 
is wanting, and which is so essential to raise man 
above the condition of the Indian.” 

Another more experienced opinion of them may 
be got from the following extract: 

“ Having had a comfortable wash, I went to see 
Mr. or Dr. Williamson, who was here both in the 
capacity of missionary and apothecary, and found 
with him an out-and-out western Yankee of the 
name of Huggins, an odd, long-legged, sharp- 
faced, asparagus-looking animal, every portion of 
his body being as narrow as the head he bore at 
the top of it. This fellow being rather in the 
pious line, and professing to know something about 
farming, the missionary had brought him from 
Illinois to raise corn and vegetables, as well as to 
assist him in his other labours; but he was such 
an original, that the missionary himself stood no 
chance of being noticed where he was. I never 
saw a Yaukee that so completely came up to those 
quaint, drawling, vulgar Jonathans, the idea of 
which is now so general. He always called the 
Indians ‘critturs,’ had got all their interjections 
and grunts, and used them instead of ‘ Yes’ and 
‘No.’ He certainly knew more about the Indians 
than the missionary did, and was more constantly 
amongst them. Mr. Williamson was married, and 
had a motive for remaining at home; but Huggins, 
who was alone in the world, was in the habit of 
walking into thé teebees without ceremony, and 








sitting down, would take his psalm-book and sing 
a few verses to the Indians, so that the women had 
got accustomed to him, and rather liked him. 
‘Some folks is considérable curious,’ he once said 
to me, ‘to find out whar these ignorant critturs 
comed from. Iam as sartin as death that they are 
the old Philistines of the Scriptures: they can’t be 
the lost tribe of the Jews, bekase whar onder arth 
is their birds (beards) gone?’ I asked him why 
he had not taken a young Indian girl to wife? 
‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘I allow them har young 
painted Jizzabuls aint just up to missionarying.’’’ 

There is a delicate story of Mr. F. (merely for 
curiosity’s sake, and to’ learn their customs) having 
negotiated for a wife for himself—a very handsome 
young squaw, and most unlike another civilised fe- 
male of whom he says: 

“The same morning, at the public breakfast- 
table at the hotel, there was a very pretty woman, 
who, apparently, had not had many of its advan- 
tages, stuffing in onions and an immense quantity 
of nasty-looking trash for her breakfast. I thought 
I would rather be married to a she codfish, as there 
would be some chance of her being caught.” 

Not like her does he paint the fair, black, red, 
and charmingly vermilioned though dirty-blanks 
etted Indian girl. 

“It appeared (he confesseth) that some of the 
squaws had taken it into their heads that I was going - 
to return to Lac qui Parle from the Céteau du Prairie, 
to stay all the winter; and they had come to the con« 
clusion, that, if I wintered there, I must have a wife 
to take care of my tent, and be very agreeable. Milor 
had been consulted, and had promised one of the 
squaws to deliver a message on her part, which was, 
that if 1 would make her a present, she would ar- 
range that very important matter forme. I told Mi« 
lor that really it was uncertain how the journey would 
end; but for the sake of amusement I wished he 
would desire her to point out to me which of the 
squaws she thought a suitable companion, and how 
much I should have to pay for her. In commenc- 
ing a negotiation for marriage amongst the Indians, 
the custom is reversed from that which obtains in 
civilised society; and, instead of asking how much 
the lady will bring towards making the pot boil, 
you ask how much you are to give for her to boil 
your pot. Amongst these simple people the ladies 
have no fortune, ‘ e¢ les Messieurs font tous les frais 
de leur bonheur.’ Milor came back in half an hour, 
and said there was the daughter of a chief called 
the Prairie on Fire, (it would have been an odd 
name for the daughter), that was washtay (‘ good’} 
in every sense of the word; that I probably re-« 
membered her, for I had given her a handkerchief, 
and when I spoke to her she had laughed. I told 
Milor I had given so many away, that I could not 
remember who had gotten them; upon which he 
asked me if I did not remember a young girl, with 
large vermilion spots on her cheeks, that somee 
times walked with Renville’s daughters. I now res 
membered her as one of the exclusives of the nation, 
a belle, in fact, of the first order, and a match only 
for a considerable personage. I became curious 
to know, therefore, upon what terms an alliance 
could be formed with the aristocratic daughter of 
the Prairie on Fire. Milor now said that the squaw 
had informed him that I should first* have to give 
her two pair of blankets as the negotiator; then 
three pair of the very best blankets to the young 
lady’s mother ; fifteen pound of tobacco to her bro 
ther; a rifle and a horse to her father; and that, 
as she was hia daughter, it would be expected I 
should make him a present of six rat-traps besides, 
This, I suppose, would be a fair settlement upon a 
young squaw of the first pretensions; but settles 
ment it is not, in the proper sense of the word; for 
no part of it goes for the use of the girl herself. If 





* “This provident disposition seems to be universal in 
the United Bates ; for in all trials for small debts in the 
townships of the northern states, when the magistrate 
asks the jury, ‘‘ Gentlemen, who do you find for?” the 
foreman answers, “ We find frst for ourselves | * which 
is sixpence for each of the jury at every trial,” 
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she has any particular good qualities, every mem- 
ber of the family spunges out of the futuro as much 
as he can get; and, indeed, it is stipulated that all 
the children in the family are to have something 
or other ; and all this without the slightest return ; 
for when the purchase-money is paid, the mother 
of the bride takes her to the tent she is to inhabit, 
with nothing but a dirty blanket thrown over her 
shoulders, and turns her into it in the same state 
that the worms go to their mates.” 

We are assured that the affair went no farther. 

What follow are the most interesting points we 
can select from the elevated extremity of the jour- 
ney. He was informed “ that the Coteau du Prai- 
rie was a beautiful upland country, containing an 
immense number of small lakes, some of which con- 
tained well-wooded islands, where the Indians in 
the season take great quantities of musk-rats. 
These animals, he assured me, sometimes migrate, 
and are often met at such times on the prairies in 
incredible numbers. I have very little doubi of 
the truth of his statement; for all the American 
animals, both large and small, possess—what is 
most probably an acquired intelligence—the sense 
of bettering their condition by emigrating from dis- 
tricts where their food is becoming scarce. I re- 
member, when in the Indian country in Upper 
Canada in 1807, meeting with the most surprising 
quantities of fine glossy black-skinned squirrels, 
with singularly beautiful bushy tails: they had 
spread over an immense district of country, and 
were evidently advancing from Lake Huron to the 
south. This man further informed me that three 
days’ march upon the Céteau—which is only five 
leagues from Lake Travers—would bring me to 
the river Chagndaskah, or ‘ White Wood,’ a tribu- 
tary of the Missouri, which has been named by the 
French Riviere Jacques ; and that four days’ further 
would bring me to the Missouri. Upon one of the 
day’s march no water could be met with. The 
Shayanne river was only two days from Lake Tra- 
vers; and Pembindu, or ‘ Red River,’ where the 
British colony is, could be reached in ten days. 
All this was prairie country, with occasional trees 
and small lakes. The information was very inter- 
esting, as none of us had any practical knowledge 
of the country; and after conversing a little more 
with him, I started with my hammer to look for 
rocks in place, and to consider with myself what it 
was best to do, in what direction to advance, or 
whether to advance or return, being somewhat dis- 
concerted by the fact that all the upland water of 
the country was stagnant, and that probably in most 
instances we should find the lakes desiccated. It 
was a great object with me to advance to the Mis- 
souri; and so great was my anxiety, that I returned 
to my quarters earlier than I intended, to consult 

ilor. * bd 

“ After acquiring as much information as I could 
at this trading post, I ordered the baggage and tent 
to be placed once more in the charette, and, re- 
mounting my mare, turned our faces to the Coteau 
du Prairie, shaping my course to the south end of 
Lake Travers, where there is a valley about one 
mile wide, down which its waters pass in the rainy 
season to Big Stone Lake’’ [which is a source of 
the St. Peter’s River, running to the Mississippi; 
so close are these divergent sources!]. “ Here we 
found the prairie completely black, having been 
thoroughly burnt over; and soon we came to where 
the ground was strewed over with countless bleached 
skeletons of buffaloes. The poor improvident In- 
dians, when they meet with powerful herds of these 
animals, and have a favourable opportunity of de- 
stroying them, kill as many as they can, frequently 
several hundreds in a day, and all for the sake of 
the skins, with which they liquidate their debts to 
the insatiate trader, leaving the carcasses to rot on 
the ground, and afford food to the prairie wolves, 
This had been the scene of one of these buffalo bat- 
tues.” 

The highest ground is described during the seve- 
ral rides our author took over it; but there is no- 


There were no buffaloes; but he saw a black martin, 
an antelope, a prairie wolf, and some brown plo- 
vers ; and on the lakes and rivers the quantity of 
wild fowl was incalculable. 








THE WIVES OF ENGLAND. 
The English Matron. By the Author of “ The En- 
glish Gentlewoman.” Pp. 242. Colburn. 
An English Gentlewoman is a person of no conse- 
quence whatever when compared with an English 
Matron ; unless, perhaps, we consider excellence in 
the one as the best preparation for excellence in 
the other. But the task of laying down rules for 
the latter is fat the most important. Two quali- 
fications are essential for the author: first, sound 
common sense ; second, the talent for acute obser- 
vation. Out of these are compacted a deep insight 
into nature, and wise liberality of construction. 
To all which we may add the necessity of expe- 
rience; and hence the fine Ideal of character, ap- 
proaching as near as possible to human perfection, 
which the writer is enabled to set before the world. 

The value of such a work, executed as it ought 
to be, is incalculable. Every chapter points the 
way to domestic comfort, peace, and happiness; 
every page is redolent of family and social bless- 
ing. Our countrywomen have to thank the author 
for such a guide. She is a monitress for all the 
relations of female life most worthy of attentive 
reflection, and an adviser whose every counsel de- 
serves to be weighed and re-considered with the 
calmness due to questions on which destiny for 
good or evil depends. 

The volume before us treats of every Matronly 
duty, from the days of courtship to the end of all, 
and of others incidental to the subject ; but we can 
only try to illustrate the spirit and discretion of 
the whole by instancing the reasonably briefadmo- 
nitions upon a few not uninteresting points. Of 
marriages : 

“ Originally, man and woman were intended and 
adapted to suit each other; but education, the 
habits of society, and the different modes to which 
both are habituated, have perverted the intentions 
of Almighty benevolence. If we are rash enough 
to concede that women are educated to become 
good wives, we certainly eannot be mad enough to 
allow that men are ever calculated by previous 
care to become good husbands. The exercise of 
his will, the indulgence of temper, in the nursery 
or the school-room, among his young sisters, pre- 
cede the boy’s long residence at a public school, 
and the separation from all female society at col- 
lege; and the domestic habits, in most cases, are 
not restored completely until men are married. 
Men rush into matrimony often, as we all know, 
madly and foolishly, sometimes advisedly and pru- 
dently ; but always, whether rashly or warily, with 
a sublime sense of their own paramount power as 
husbands. However ignorant on all other points 
connected with matfimony a man may be, he is al- 
ways weil armed on(this; he learns it intuitively: 
men who have never even read over the marriage- 
service are ably prepred on that point. It is one 
of those parts of our EV rice which is never obsolete 
gs to me to be taught to 
for I never yet met with a 
this privilege in theory, 
although many are wh. @led out of it imperceptibly. 
Upon this point I mu: @agree with the male part 
of our species; in all maXers of importance wherein 
difference of opinion exists, it is, I think, a wo- 
man’s duty to yield, unless when virtue and honour 
would be outraged by such a concession, or where 
the real interests of her family or of her husband 
are at stake. But I do not think the promise to 
obey is to condemn a woman to ask permission for 
every trifling act, that it is to chain her very wishes 
and to subjugate her power of reasoning or of act- 
ing. The first compulsory obedience gives a pang 
to woman’s heart not easily forgotten: it is an ac- 
knowledgment of bondage. She must not gene- 
rally expect sympathy from her husband upon the 







in their eyes. It se 
them in their cradles; 
man who would give 





thing of sufficient importance to require quotation. 


throe of vexation which accompanies the struggle ; 


she will do well not to ask it: few men would un- 

derstand the sentiment—they would deem it mor- 

bid. Few men can comprehend the shock which 

is given, not to pride, but to affection, when the 

mandate is uttered in a manner which implies ex- 

pected submission. Few men in the honeymoon 

remember the days of courtship. And often the 

notions of duty in a wife do not imply a stern or 

unrelenting nature in a man; they accompany 
sometimes a strict sense of what is due to their 
wives, on their own part, from men, but I must 
also own they are frequently found in those who 
expect all sacrifices, but deem themselves under no 
thraldom of inclination whatsoever. In my journey 
throuzh life, I have wondered to see men who have 
broken through every bond of their marriage-vow 
demanding strict obedience from their wives. The 
unfaithful, the careless, the unkind, the man who 
squanders upon horses or pictures the sums which 
would educate his children and render his wife 
comfortable, still requires obedience from her. He 
insists on it when respect to him, perhaps even af- 
fection, are gone; just as if we were to crush into 
the mire some fair and fragrant flower, and then 
look for bloom and freshness, or odour, in its soiled 
and ruffled petals. 

‘It is not to prejudice the minds of my female 
readers against the views and opinions of the other 
sex that I thus plainly tell them the truth ; it is to 
prepare them for reality. For women before mar- 
riage see men as we see figures in a transparency 
—lighted up; the hard outline all embellished, the 
deep, hard shadows subdued. They marry, and 
discover the canvass, and the coarse delineations 
become apparent. ° ° bd 

“A wife must learn how to form his happiness ; 
in what direction the secret of his comfort lies; 
she must not cherish his weaknesses by working 
upon them, she must not rashly run counter to his 
prejudices. Her motto must be, never to irritate. 
She must study never to draw largely upon the 
small stock of patience in man’s nature ; not to in- 
crease his obstinacy by trying to drive him; never, 
if possible, to have scenes. I doubt much ifa real 
quarrel, even if made up, does not loosen the bond 
between man and wife, and sometimes, unless the 
affection of both be very sincere, lastingly. If ir- 
ritation should occur, a woman must expect to hear 
from most men a strength and vehemence of lan- 
guage far more than the occasion requires. Mild 
as wellas stern men are prone to this exaggeration 
of language: let not a woman be tempted ever to 
say anything sarcastic or violent in retaliation. 
The bitterest repentance must needs follow such 
an indulgence if she do. Men frequently forget 
what they have themselves said, but seldom what 
is uttered by their wives. They are grateful, too, 
for forbearance in such cases; for, whilst asserting 
most loudly that they are right, they are often con- 
scious that they are wrong. Give a little time, as 
the greatest boon you can bestow, to the irritated 
feelings of your husband.” 

A notice of literature forms a sort of episode, as 
literary wives are not very numerous. 

“The pursuits of literature require almost as 
many moral qualities as intellectual powers. The 
woman who attempts thus to aid her husband has 
a different, and, I must think, a higher object to 
attain than the personal acquisition of fame. She 
must therefore enter upon it as a duty, and a duty 
from which she is not to be deterred by obstacles, 
or by the disappointments of wounded vanity, 
Many such will occur: unfavourable reviews; the 
cold approbation of friends, who are reluctant to 
give pain by disapproval; or even the apathy of 
the public. In regard to reviews, there has sprung 
up a very false system, of the effects of which a 
generous and honest mind ought to try to rid itself. 
Reviews are too often the result either of friendly 
mediation or of personal acquaintance. It is, in- 
deed, customary to regard them as friendly or un- 
friendly, kind or unkind, instead of considering 
them as just or unjust. So long as a review con- 





tains no allusions or sarcasms personal to an au- 
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thor, an author has no right to complain of any 
strictures. The book which calls them forth is 
before the public, and is ushered to the world 
with an implied understanding that it is to run 
the gauntlet of criticism. A review of friendship, 
which cries up an inferior work, is a breach of trust 
to the public. I think all private considerations 
should be laid aside in such a case; and I hold 
the practice of conciliating the opinions of the 
press, in any way, to be derogatory to the cha- 
racter of a lady or of a gentleman. It is true, 
such is the state of things, that the progress of an 
author who does not take such measures to ensure 
a favourable reception of a work will be slow, 
but it may not be the less sure. In the field of 
criticism there are some upright and candid la- 
bourers, who will discern and distinguish merit, 
unswayed by partiality; and, indeed, within these 
few last years a more fearless and honest system 
has prevailed in periodical critiques than was the 
case some years ago. On the other hand, when 
any literary efforts are engaged in, an undue 
vanity, an overweening confidence, is to be equally 
repelled and controlled. If, instead of taking 
offence ata criticism, an author or authoress were 
to weigh its merits, to adopt, in so far as seemed 
good, its suggestions, literature would be benefited, 
and individual writers would improve, instead of 
deteriorating, after the first work, as is often the 
case, And, indeed, those authors who have a high 
purpose to serve —whether it be to advance the 
interests of science, or to promote the moral and 
spiritual welfare of the public, or to assist a small 
income, and to educate a family by such exertions 
—will rise above the impulses of vanity, and con- 
quer the emotions of disappointment and humi- 
liation.” 

Of housekeeping.—“ In all the arrangements which 
are made, shew your servants that you are above 
the folly of appearing ashamed of considering ex- 
pense. If such a weakness be indulged, the lar- 
gest fortunes may be dissipated with little credit 
to their possessors ; and to persons of moderate 
means it is essential to have the courage to be 
economical. This is, indeed, a valuable quality, 
and may be perfectly distinct from meanness, from 
a suspicious and cavilling temper. I have ever 
found it the wisest plan to state openly to servants 
that you cannot afford such and such expenses ; 
that there is a necessity for economy ; but that, if 
such necessity did not exist, you would still deem 
it your duty to prohibit wastefulness, that evil to 
which the lower classes are all, more or less, dis- 
posed, but which is the peculiar attribute of ser- 


The feelings as well as the duties of maternity 
are admirably described (a male critic might al- 
most wish to be a mamma to enjoy the former !): 

“Until the maternal character is assumed, the 
duties of the English matron may be said to be 
divided between her husband, her relations, her 
friends, and society in general. Till that tie, 
which is never wrenched from the human heart 
nor effaced from memory, is imposed, the real in- 
terests of life have never been experienced. Love, 
whilst it reigns, is indeed omnipotent; but in 


this imperfect state it is ever more or less mingled- 


with disappointment. It springs up in the heart, 
we know not how—it departs, we know not why; 
and in its place there comes a calm, though fond, 
affection, which can endure absence. But the ma- 
ternal feelings continue to be ardent, and increase 
in force with years, and look for no violent display 
of enthusiasm. During the period which precedes 
the birth of the first child, an undefined hope, not 
without a trembling, apprehensive feeling, pos- 
sesses the future mother. Her hour arrives; it is 
followed, after much of physical suffering, by little 
of mental anguish, for the spirits are supported as 
by a miracle. The repose, the silence, the blessed 
and unspeakable ease of a prosperous child-birth, 
succeed; and then, in that quiet hour, in the dark- 
ened room, amid the helpl , &@ comp 
and grateful affection, a fresh bond to life is ac- 








knowledged—a new, a yearning, an intense anxiety 
fills and expands the heart. Feebleness cannot 
dull it—it seeks no expression— it requires no 
sympathy to feed it. God hath placed it there— 
there, in sunshine and storm, in peril and in safety, 
in the hour of retribution for crime, in the moment 
of honour and of fame. In the mother’s heart, un- 
less it be abandoned to infamy, that impulse, that 
bond, shall never become extinct. A new series 
of duties are consequent upon this boon of our 
Creator.” 

When a little advanced in years, “a great deal 
of needless vexation is given to a child by too 
early an attempt to train it; by scolding it, or 
pulling it back when it tries to grasp at an ob- 
ject; by a mimicry of punishment. It is always 
better to scothe at that tender age; to avoid, if 
possible, temptations to temper, than to punish the 
infant when that temper bursts its control, and be- 
comes absolute passion. The gentle, passive mode 
of management will always be found to produce the 
best results, until reason begins fairly to aid our 
efforts to eradicate self-will. Then I would advise 
a prompt, decisive, mode of conduct. No attempts 
at explanation, no coaxing, no promises; no vain 
endeavours to distract the attention. A punish- 
ment, when punishment is needful, should be sud- 
den, somewhat sharp, short. It should not hover 
over achild, and be threatened for some time; it 
should be put in force, and the memory of child- 
hood will retain it, and it will be effectual for a 
considerable period. A blow, a slap, should never 
be given; nor am [ at all fond of sending a child to 
the nursery in disgrace. Sometimes he meets with 
cruelty when so sent, sometimes with a sympathy 
almost as cruel. I am apt to think it not a good 
thing that a nurse should see you correct a child 
if it can be prevented. It forms, sometimes, a 
plea for her own attempts to punish; or it pro- 
duces on her mind, sure to go wrong some way, a 
conviction that her mistress is very unkind, and 
does not like the child. I would never give a 
nurse an authority to punish a child. She is sure, 
indeed, to take it, but in a very modified degree to 
that in which she would were she permitted by an 
especial order to use such authority. It is, in- 
deed, no easy matter to draw the limits of a nurse’s 
power; it must greatly depend on the opinion which 
is entertained of her- good sense and forbearance. 
In some instances there may be danger to the child 
in limiting it too much; but in most instances 
power is an unsafe weapon in their hands. How, 
indeed, can we wonder? Anyone who has been 
accustomed to live in a country village must know 
that children of the poor there are brought up 
with blows, with harsh words; and that the illite- 
rate who are thus reared and sent out to service 
naturally carry the same system into execution. 
It is one of the early sorrows of the young mother, 
that she can seldom find one who is alike tender, 
active, and sensible, to conduct her child through 
the perilous period of childhood. But, on the 
whole, well watched by maternal care, and in- 
trusted to one of good principles, and, what is 
essential to keep servants right, good habits, a 
mother may venture to hope that the period of 
infancy is, on the whole, a happy one; that its 
sorrows are very transient; its joys, long remem- 
bered, shed a brightness over life’s future stages. 
It is, indeed, truly important that the period of 
childhood should be a happy one, that the growth 
of mind and body should not be impeded by the 
dread of punishment, the snappish, irritating word. 
Many a child have I seen pining under this exe- 
crable treatment; its parents, not aware of the 
cause, vainly trying the aid of medicine to remedy 
the mysterious disease. Some children will suffer 
much without repining; but when a mother sees 
the anxious, timid gaze upon the countenance, 
when she hears a wailing, fretful cry, far more to 
be feared as injurious than bursts of passion, when 
she sees the strength decline and the appetite gone, 
let her then seek not only medical aid, but, dis- 
abusing her mind of all prepossessions, endeavour 
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to discover what is the real state of affairs in th® 
nursery. I have seen children, thus languishing, 
restored to health in a short time by being trans- 
ferred to the charge of some good-natured person, 
with whom former painful associations were broken, 
and on whose mercy the little creature had an in- 
stinctive reliance.” 

To sum up, this is a volume to form correct and 
virtuous wives, and good and affectionate mothers : 
we can give no higher encomium. 








SIR W. W. FOLLETT. 

Stray Leaves from a Freemason’s Note-Book. By a 
Suffolk Rector. Pp. 314. London, Spencer. 
In the good spirit of Freemasonry, and inculcating 
its principles, and stating individual and general 
instances of benefit derived from its cultivation, 
this is otherwise a desultory volume of a miscella- 
neous description. Full of charity itself, it chal- 
lenges a like feeling in the critic, and especially in 
the Brother, who knows the value of the objects to 
which it points, and to promote which it has been 
sent into the world; for the entire proceeds of the 
copyright is devoted to Masonic charity, to asylums 
for the aged and decayed, and of children left des- 
titute and orphan. Who would not wish such a 
book to have a large sale? We most cordially do, 
and can truly say that it has many merits (if not 
of a high literary order) to recommend it to the 
public. But as the best of the papers, Canning in 
Retirement, the Foreign Sorceress and the British 
Statesman, and others, have appeared in Black- 
wood, and elsewhere, we are unfavourably restricted 
in our choice of the most popular specimens. We 
will, however, endeavour to exemplify the writer 
by a quotation from the first paper, which is a re- 

miniscence of the late Sir W. Follett. 

“Sir William Webb Follett and myself were 
schoolfellows. We had the advantage of being 
under the discipline of Dr. Lempriere, the author 
of the well-known classical dictionary, during the 
period he presided over the Exeter Free Grammar- 
school. Of him it is not too much to affirm that 
he was at once the scholar and the gentleman—a 
most patient instructor and a most gifted com- 
panion. Poor fellow! he laboured long and cheer- 
fully; but the evening of his active life was pain- 
fully overcast. The otium cum dignitate was his 
only in prospect. Persecution assailed him from 
a quarter whence he had a right to expect only 
friendship. Dis aliter visum! He was ejected from 
the head mastership—the victim, as he averred, of 
some wretched intrigue, and the object of accusa- 
tions which could never be substantiated. But 
the period during which Sir William and my hum- 
ble self were under his control was that of his 
‘ high and palmy’ days, when the school was in the 
zenith of its fame and he of his popularity, when 
the eldest sons of distinguished county-families 
were domesticated beneath his roof, and no accents 
save those of commendation arose around him. 
One peculiarity he had, that of forming a tolerably 
correct estimate of a boy’s after-success in life. I 
do not affirm that his opinion was always framed 
independent of prejudice, or that all his predictions 
were verified. I contend only that, mainly and 
generally, he was right. One instance I remember 
well. We had on the roll of our class a lad of ex- 
traordinary promise. His quickness and clearness 
of apprehension were remarkable. His command 
of language was great, and his facility in composi- 
tion enviable. The under-masters petted A as 
a prodigy; and boldly predicted on his leaving us 
that he would rise, and rise rapidly, to distinction. 
From this opinion the doctor invariably dissented. 
‘ Pshaw!’ he was heard to say, on one occasion, 
‘ he will attain no distinction, unless it be that of 
leaving the country at his majesty’s expense. He 
wants ballast—the ballast of principle.’ The doctor 
was right. Poor A is now at Sydney. Equally 
judicious was his estimate of the late Attorney- 
General. ‘ Webb Follett is not brilliant, but he is 
solid. He will not snatch, but he will earn dis- 
tinction. I shall not live to see it; but it will be 
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so.’ Now, this conclusion was the more curious, 
because Follett was not one of those spirits who hit 
peculiarly the doctor’s taste. Follett, as a boy, 
was rather slow. There is no use in denying it. 
There was at school nothing dashing or brilliant 
about him. His articulation in boyhood was thick ; 
and his demeanour somewhat sluggish. Now 
sharpness, quickness, and readiness, the doctor 
delighted in. Again: Follett was not fond of 
classics —the doctor revelled in them; and yet 
he appreciated his pupil, and did him justice. In 
proof of this, I well recollect that when one of the 
under-masters—Osborne was the reverend gentle- 
man’s name—said to the doctor, after a hasty pe- 
rusal, ‘ Webb Follett’s verses, sir, want imagina- 
tion:’ the rejoinder instantly followed, ‘ But, sir, 
they possess— what many verses do not—sense !” 
There was one peculiarity about the late Attorney- 
General in boyhood, which I am inclined to think 
accompanied him in after-life. He possess:d the 
entire confidence of our little community. The 
sentiment he inspired, generally, was respect. 
‘Well, that’s Webb Follett’s opinion,’ was « dic- 
tum which settled many a boyish quarrel, and 
stilled many an angry difference. Perhaps this 
might mainly be owing to his manner: for even in 
boyhood he was calm, and grave, and self-pos- 
sessed. There was a composedness about him 
which no petty irritations could ruffle. Webb Fol- 
lett in a passion would have been a rare spectacle 
on the play-ground. * * * 

“ The future Attorney-General had been for 
many months called to the bar when we again met. 
This was early in 1826. He then spoke calmly 
but feelingly of the professional jealousy which 


. existed among those to whom he was now affiliated. 


* Players’ rivalry,’ said he, ‘is ajoke to it. You 
can have no conception of its extent or strength 
unless you yourself belonged to the profession.’ 
He then reverted to past scenes and mutual 
friends: and in the course of conversation I in- 
ferred, from a passing remark, that he had become 
a mason. I asked if my conclusion was correct, 
‘It is, was his reply: ‘I was initiated at Cam- 


_ bridge.’ Light had not then beamed upon myself; 


and [ expressed in scoffing terms my astonishment. 
* In your early struggles at the bar,’ remarked he, 
with quiet earnestness, ‘ you require something to 
reconcile you to your kind. You see so much of 
bitterness, and rivalry, and jealousy, and hatred, 
that you are thankful to call into active agency a 
system which creates in all its varieties kindly 


. Sympathy, cordial and wide-spread benevolence, 


and brotherly love.’ ‘ But surely,’ said I, ‘ you 
don’t go the length of asserting that masonry does 
all this?’ ‘And more! The true mason thinks 
no evil of his brother, and cherishes no designs 
against him. The system itself annihilates parties, 
And as to censoriousness and calumny, most salu- 
tary and stringent is the curb which masonic prin- 


_ ciple, duly carried out, applies to an unbridled 


tongue.’ ‘ Well, well, you cannot connect it with 
religion: you cannot, say or do as you will, affirm 
of it that masonry is a religious system.’ ‘ By and 
by you will know better,’ was his reply. ‘ Now I 
will only say this, that the Bible is never closed in 
a mason’s lodge: that masons habitually use prayer 
in their lodges; and, in point of fact, never as- 
semble for any purpose without performing acts of 
religion:—I gave you credit,’ continued he with 
a smile, ‘for being more thoroughly emancipated 
from nursery trammels and slavish prejudice.’ 
* You claim too much for your system,’ was my re- 


_ joinder. * Notat all! But hear me. Many clergy- 
_ men were and are masons. The well-known Dr. 


Dodd belonged to us.’ ‘I presume,’ said I, jest- 
ingly, ‘ you attach but slight weight to his name ? 
The selection is unfortunate.’ ‘It occurred to 


me,’ said he, ‘ from my having recently read some 
very curious letters connected with his case. The 
masons, both individually and as a body, made the 
most extraordinary efforts to save him. They were 
unwearied ; but—I must break off; when I can call 
you brother, you shall see these letters, Meanwhile, 








is it not worth while to belong to a fraternity whose 
principles, if universal, would put down at once and 
for ever the selfish and rancorous feelings which 
now divide and distract society ?’” 








MANCHESTER ANTIQUARIANISM. 

Tter Lancastrense; a Poem, written A.D, 1636, by the 
Rev. Richard James, B.D. Edited by the Rev. 
T. Corser, M.A. 4to. Printed for the Chetham 
Society. 

Ir is not very often that the publications of pro- 
vincial societies are of sufficient importance to re- 
quire any particular notice from us; but the present 
work, which has just issued from the press, al- 
though dated 1845, has many claims to general 
attention from those who are interested in the 
literary antiquities of England, Besides the Iter 
Lancastrense, a very curious early poem relating to 
Lancashire, it contains a large collection of par- 
ticulars respecting the lives and works of Dr. James 
and his family, collected with much industry by 
Mr. Corser, who has also enriched the volume by 
a great variety of notes, and a long and interesting 
preface. Indeed, we might complain of an excess 
of illustration were it not that the editor has taken 
the opportunity of introducing materials equally 
valuable with his text; and, on the whole, the 
work forms as desirable a contribution in its kind 
as any that have recently been issued by our nu- 
merous publication-societies. 

The Iter Lancastrense itself is a short poem of 
390 lines, and perhaps will be chiefly interesting 
to the Lancashire antiquary. We give as a speci- 
men the author’s version of the legend of St. Wi- 
nifred, the saint’s well having been, even as late 
as the 17th century, an object of pilgrimage. 

‘* Authors that legends write and holy tales 

Without book, say that whilom dwelt in Wales 
An amorous young prince called Caradoc, 

The son of Alaine, born of royal stock, 
Enflamed of love of fairest Winifride, : 

Lord Thebith’s daughter, who had promised 
Upon Beunous’ pomee to live aye 

A votal virgin till her dying day. 

But when her parents unto church were gone, 
Into the house came Caradoc anon; 

And as he found her sitting by the fire 

Undrest, ke a opened his desire : 

To which she mildly said, ‘ Pray, sir, let be, 
Until my parents from the church you see 
Returned; you are the prince, and soon may gain 
Their good consent to make their daughter reign 
A queen by marriage; better clothes T will 

In the mean while put on, for to fulfil 

Your lawful pleasure.’ To her chamber so 

She went, and soon doth through a postern go 
To save herself. She fled—he did pursue; 

Love grew to rage, and forth his sword he drew, 
With which at one blow, with an angry look, 
Her lovely head he from her body took. 

The head fell down, and tumbling rolled was 
Into the temple, where the priest said mass. 
Beunous was the priest; so ghastly sight 

Set him and all the people in a fright ; 

Yet takes he up the head, and marches on 

Unto the body with procession. 

Curse falls on Caradoc, and he with it 

Doth vanish forthwith to infernal pit. 

The holy man doth often kiss her face, 

And then it aptly on her body place. 

Both covered are with mantle, till he go 

Again to church and end his mass below, 

First breathing in her nostrils; by which breath, 
At their return, she raised is from death 

As from a sleep—he praying, and the men, 
Who there came with him, saying ‘ Lord, amen;’ 
And raised is as perfect as before, 

Saving that all her after-life she wore 

A circle in the juncture white as milk, 

Which seemed to view a thread of finest silk ; 
And so, not losing aught but in her name, 

She thence from Breuna Winifred became.” 


The work is illustrated by well-executed cuts of 
monuments of the Ashton family; and a facsimile, 
from a curious painted window at Middleton, con- 
sisting of figures of some of the principal inha- 
bitants of that place who accompanied Sir Richard 
Ashton to the memorable field of Flodden. 








DRAMATIC CENTO, 

The Borgias, or Italy in the Fifteenth Century; an 
Historical Drama. Pp. 96. W. Pickering. 
Tue subject ofa novel, noticed in arecent Gazette, 
is here the subject of a play, in the poetical compo- 


sition of which there is considerable merit. - Bu‘ 
the sentiments put into the-mouths of the speakers 
do not suit them so well as they would persons of 
another country and of different characters: in- 
deed, they seem written for the present day, and 
for English national voices, rather than for the 
fifth century, and Borgian philippics. For example, 
the vile Caesar thus bullies a French captain, one 
Vapeur by name, who is accused of having per- 
mitted his soldiers to plunder the mother of the 
Italian: 

“ Vapeur. Your highness surely has been misinformed ; 
For the French soldier is incapable 
Of such unseemly acts, e’en towards his foes, _ 
Much more to friends. His thoughts alone aspire 
To glory, and the spread of Gallic power 
To every region of the universe. 
*Tis true we have a Briton in the camp, 
And one entrusted with a high command, 
Exciting no small loathing in our ranks; 
For whereso’er perfidious Albion’s sons 
Are found, all mischief may be traced to them. 

Cesar. Thou vile traducer of a noble race; 
Poor frothy spawn of selfish vanity! 
Dost thou affect to vindicate thyself 
By empty boasting ; and by slandering those 
Who soar above thee as the eagle soars, 
Regardless of the jackdaw’s insolence ; 
Or as the illustrious D’Aubigny is seen, 
In all the splendour of true chivalry, 
Contrasted with your myrmidons and you? 
What is your boasted spread of Gallic power 
And love of glory, constantly indulged, 
Other than systematic robbery 
Of others more industrious than yourselves ? 
Hence none will trust ye; for your treaties are 
Of less endurance than the flimsy clothes 
Of those who sign them,—and then violate, 
Obedient to the national caprice, 
Or to the fleeting objects of the day. 
Ye shallow men, is not the reason plain 
Why you accuse the English of the crimes 
Laid to your charge ? “Tis not because they cheat, 
But because honesty obtains for them 
That which your people never will attain— 
Established credit with the world at large. 
Yes, you detest the Britons, since in war 
They are your betters, as in th’ arts of peace; 
Nor is your love increased in that their skins 
Are whiter than your own, or that their nymphs 
Perchance are somewhat fairer, or their dames 
More virtuous, and their men more true. 
And so you fret, and fume, and try in vain, 
By all the arts of falsehood and deceit, 
By constant repetitions of your lies, 
(Which the accused with most provoking seorn 

n i pride disdain to contradict, ) 
To make the weary world accept as true 
All that envenom’d malice can invent, 
Or active zeal disseminate abroad.” 


One might fancy he was reading a leading article 
in the Times, when it was denouncing Louis Phi- 
lippe and Guizot, the Prince de Joinville and Young 
France (before it began to recommend the two 
countries to dance the Cracovienne as partners) ; 
but it is in reality aut Cesar [Borgia] aut nullus. 
We have only to add our protest against a typo 
graphical error, which tells of quaffing “ cypress 
in the Vatican” (page 20); such tipple would be 
almost as bad as the Borgian poisonings. 

The following, relating to the famous pasquin- 
ades, may also be applied to publications of ano- 
ther sort in our day: 


‘* Sanzia. Ten cardinals at a batch! May we not hear 
Some awkward comments on an act like this? 
Will not all Rome exclaim? 
Vannozza. Well, if they do, 
’Tis at the risk of speedy punishment. 
Bishop. The people will not talk, but Pasquin will. 
a And who is Pasquin, pray ? 





y A humorous knave, 
Not to be bought, intangible to power, 
Houseless, incorporate, and only known 
By certain satires scribbled on a wall, 
Sought and encouraged for their truth and wit. 
Good madam, would you like an epigram? 
Here ’tis, appropriate to our sale of hats :— 
* Our pontiif sells the church, and so he ought; 
Surely a man may sell the thing he bought.’ 
: (Laughter all, 
Lueretia. Most excellent, and what is more, so true; 
The moral sound, the logic most correct. 
Cesar. But have you seen this on the Sixtuses? 
‘ By Tarquin, Nero, Borgia, Rome was cursed: 
They all were Sixti, but the last is worst.’ 
V. What! are your art and means so powerless 
That such a nuisance beards you in the face? 
And you succumb, and childishly give way 
To mirth, when comeraire is required! 
If you esteem your father and myself, 





Yourselves and sisters, ag mere carcasses, 
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Fit to bo mangled with impunity 
By all the curs and scavengers of Rome, 
I tell ye plainly that ye bring disgrace 
ne your chivalry, and scorn on us, 
hom you are bound in honour to defend. 
L. Dear mother, in so far as I’m concerned, 
Pasquin is welcome to amuse the world, 
And I will laugh in secret at his gibes : 
If we lose character, why lose the wit? 
c. Contests with shadows unsubstantial 
Are but a losing game; for if we fail, 
Hatred with ridicule becomes our lot, 
E’en were it wise to shew that we can fail; 
And next to failure comes the embarrassment 
Of turning victory to good account. 
V. Pray, why not hang the villains on the spot? 
Cc. Severity, however sweet it be 
To you, fair ladies, is so far unwise 
That it proclaims our wounded conscienees, 
And acts like pleas of guilty to the charge. 
Whoever tries to combat wit by force, 
Betrays thereby the want of it himself, 
Exciting thus renewals of the attack ; 
As the galled jade invites the insect swarm, 
Which, were she sound, would ne’er molest her skin. 
Besides, who doubts the truth of what they write? 
And by what force can you extinguish truth? 
You wili as soon compress the air you breathe. 
Pshaw! so they fear us, let them laugh in peace. (* Oderint 
dum metuant.’)” 





PHILOSOPHICO-RELIGIOUS. 
The Penscellwood Papers, §c. §c. 
“ Dr. Hookwell,” &c. 2 vols. R. Bentley. 


Tue essays of which these volumes consist are 
upon subjects of a very interesting nature, though 
some of them are removed from our special cog- 
nisance by their polemical argument. But there 
are others which claim every consideration—On 
the souls and future life of animals—On capital 
punishments—On the education of the people: the 
latter two are as important as the first is curious. 
“ It is” (writes a noble author of eminence, in al- 
luding to it)—* it is, I think, not only a very arro- 
gant, but a very careless and unreasonable con- 
clusion, that those of God’s creatures whose lan- 


guage we do not understand, but who do under- | 


stand so much of ours, shall, because we cannot 


in all things enter into perfect communion of intel- 
ligence with them, be held byas to be irrational, and 
made irresponsible and finite by their great Maker, 
and incapable of any better destinies than those 
which depend on the caprices or passions of man 
during the time in which they are subject to him in 


this world. I cannot define the word Soul but as 
meaning that of whichghe existence is traceable in 
the power of reasoning by induction, and compre- 
hending a moral distinction between right and 
wrong. The former faculty we perceive in many 
animals in quite as high perfection as in ourselves : 
the syllogisms, for example, by which a dog ap- 
pears to act when, from many circumstances which 
he combines in his observation, he concludes that 
his master is expected to return home, and which 
make him watch at the gate for his return. 
latter quality, the moral distinction between right 
and wrong, we find nothing that I know of to jus- 


tify our denying their possession ; but, on the con- | 
trary, much in such animals as we are in commu- | 


nication with that looks like their possessing; and 
the disparity of their apparent deservings, and the 
manifest disparity of their méans of happiness 
while in subjection to us, it is difficult to reconcile 
with the unquestionable justice and benevolence of 
God, except by supposing some further adjustment 
of which we can form no idea, but in the proba- 
bility of its being dealt out in a future state of ex- 
istence. I know not where we are justified in 
fixing the limit of God’s dealings with any of His 
creatures ; and while we find sympathy and almost 
design in the habits even of plants, it is to me a 
very pleasing, and not a wild notion of the univer- 
sality of God’s kindness to all His creatures, to 
imagine that there is nothing He has made which 
has not the power of loving, serving, thanking, and 
worshipping Him.” 

Such is the opinion of One of no mean under- 
standing ; and the quotation saves us from the task 
of remark; but we must in justice to the author 
allow him to offer one slight remark for himself, 


and in his own cause. After quoting a fine passage 
from Archdeacon Manning on behalf of the poor 
and humble: 

“ Let us (he says) beware lest this kind of con- 
temptuous feeling towards lowly men influence 
our thoughts and actions towards the lowlier ani- 
mals. Ought we not to be sorrowful at the very 
idea that animals of beautiful form and tender dis- 
position, and our companions here, should enjoy 
no hereafter with us, but pass into utter extinction 
of being? and also that animals deformed and fero- 
cious should have no prospect of putting on a 
milder nature and a lovelier form? Above all, 
should we not rejoice at the thought of a day 
dawning upon them when all their oppressions 
should be rolled back from them, a day of fresh- 
ness and calm to the weary and heavy laden, and 
when God’s justice shall be revealed towards those 
whom men slighted and cast out as of no esteem?” 

The paper on capital punishments goes to es- 
tablish the proposition that they are sanctioned by 
Scripture and natural law; yet not necessarily to 





By the Author of | 


Of the | 


| be executed through all generations. But although 
| “Scripture (the author contends) is not opposed to 
| (if rightly interpreted) but rather sanctions capital 
| punishments, who would not think it would be 
pleasing in God’s eye, if a time could be exhibited 
when men’s hearts were become so softened and so 
self-accusing, that even the murderer would be in 
such degree touched with feelings of remorse and a 
guilty conscience, that punishment without putting 
to death would be severer than the punishment of 
death itself, and that to mankind in general the 
thought of such punishment would be intolerable? 
Yes, surely it would be pleasing to God, who willeth 
not the death ofa sinner, that no longerastern neces- 
sity for the putting criminals to death should exist ; 
that the murderer, with safety to society, and suffi- 
cient example to deter others, should be allowed 
to live and repent of his dreadful deed, for ‘ no 
murderer (unrepenting) hath eternal life abiding 
in him’ (1 John iii. 15), and also that mankind in 





| general should be so stricken with horror at the 


| awful punishment of death, that they should weep 
| over this dreadful consummation of the avenging 
law, and desire, by all means possible, to avoid its 
execution. Putting ail Scripture aside, then, for 
it really does not unalterably perpetuate the pen- 
alties of capital punishment, we come to the real 
question which legislators in this our age of the 
| world have mainly to consider ; and that is, the ex- 
| pediency of capital punishments in the prevention 
of those crimes to which they are now by law 
attached. This is the grand consideration ; for, as 
| Bishop Burnet observes, the lives of men ought 
| not to be taken ‘ except as it appears to be neces- 
| sary for the preservation and safety of the society.’ 
| It naturally occurs, in the next place, to make in- 
vestigation of the nature of such secondary punish- 
ments as might be regarded as substitutes in lieu 
of the punishment of death; and here I might well 
stop in my argument, and leave the further inquiry 
to legislators, who have more scope of information, 
|and more experience. But I am led to offer a 
| suggestion on this head, because if the grounds be 
good for entering into the consideration of the 
question at all, it is really a confined one, and 
seems only to be a consultation on the superior 
advantage of the punishments of perpetual exile 
or perpetual imprisonment. There are grave ob- 
jections to the mode of punishing any offence by 
transportation, and one of the gravest is to be 
gathered from the awful responsibility of concen- 
trating a population of convicts in any part of the 
world ; and unless we do advise a wholesale trans- 
portation of criminals, it is clear that governments 
cannot keep up the expense of establishments 
necessary to continue watch over and to control a 
few convicts. Without, therefore, entering farther 
into the discussion of the propriety of this mode of 
secondary punishment—and has not Archbishop 
Whateley done this fully ?—let us at once come to 
the infliction of imprisonment.” 

This, he argues, should be substituted for the pun- 








ishment of death; but our limits forbid our entering 
farther into the reasoning by which he supports the 
theory. There is much to be said on both sides. 

With the essay on the Evangelical Alliance we 
ought not to meddle; but the following laudable 
sentiment cannot be misplaced any where: 

‘* I must tell you what I consider true liberality, 
and love towards others (in regard to the subject 
of difference of opinion) to be. I hold, then, that 
we must be loving and liberal towards all who differ 
from us, whatever the differences and deadly error of 
the differences may be. We should be carnal men, 


| indeed, if we quarelled and separated on account of 


small differences ; but it is when the differences are 
great and serious that we are to exercise forbear- 
ance and manifest love. In like manner, as all 
Christian forgiveness is tested by the really provok- 
ing and injuring nature of the thing and person that 
we forgive, so true love and liberality are proved by 
the nature of the antagonistic principles that beset 
and retard their exercise. We are not to judge 
harshly of the man on account of the nature of his 
error, or to decide our personal bearing towards him 
according to the depth or degrees of error; butrather 
the greater the error, so much the greater the need 
of exercising our pity and most anxious care. The 
liberal mind will make no exception, will hear of 
none; and the parable of the good Samaritan, in 
conjunction with the whole life and practice of 
Jesus Christ, will at once second those dictates of 
reason and philosophy which prompt this deci- 
sion.” 

With a plan for Union we forbear to grapple: 
readers will find how the author enforces it, page 
167, et seq. vol. ii. Neither is it within our pro- 
vince to enter upon the discussion relative to the 
Protestant and Romish churches in Ireland. In 
the last paper, on National Education, the plan of 
Dr. Hook is not approved of, inasmuch as it is held 
that it would tend to the maintenance, and pro- 
bably the aggravation, of every ultra opinion in 
religion; whilst it might rather be asked, what 
have children to do with such controversial ques- 
tions as transubstantiation, apostolical succession, 
election, predestination, final perseverance, and 
other recondite dogmas, upon which it would be a 
blessing if their elders heard and disputed less, 
and rather thought of benefiting their kind, than 
cutting their throats for opinions which the wisest 
cannot comprehend. 

Debarred in a popular journal, as we have ob- 
served, from most of the matters treated of in these 
volumes, and consequently unable to exhibit their 
leading characteristics and general scope; we have 
but to add to our (we may fairly confess) inco- 
herent-and merely allusive notice, that the author 
displays much talent and extensive reading, and 
original thinking—the fruit of both. Those who 
feel interest in his subjects will do well to read the 
Penscellwood Papers. 





ELIZABETHEAN HISTORY, 
The Life and Times of Sir C. Hatton. By Sir H. 
Nicolas. 8vo. Bentley. 

Havine devoted thirteen columns of the last two 
Literary Gazettes to the extraordinary correspon- 
dence between the grave (?) Lord Keeper and 
Queen Elizabeth, so as to comprehend an entire 
view of this novel exposition of royal favouritism, 
which it is so difficult to comprehend without 
supposing an intimacy and personal familiarity of 
the closest nature between the parties,—we should 
not satisfy ourselves that we had done justice to 
this volume without adding one paper, to illus- 
trate, however slightly, its more general historical 
claims to public approbation. The Queen’s deceits 
with the death of Mary, and dalliance with the 
Avjou marriage, and especially the latter, have 
considerable light thrown upon them. We cite an 
example (1578), a letter from Walsingham, and 
thus introduced by the editor: 

“ Walsingham’s next letter was written soon 
after his return from the Low Countries. -He was 
probably only restrained by respect or fear from 
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adding another epithet to ‘hatred,’ when speaking 

of the Queen’s ‘wooing matters,’ for it must have 

been a subject of ridicule throughout Europe : 
“Sir Francis Walsingham to Sir Christopher Hatton. 

‘Sir,—I know by the inclosed from Mr. Davison, 
you shall be thoroughly informed what alterations 
are happened in the Low Countries since our de- 
parture from thence. God dealeth most lovingly 
with her Majesty in taking away her enemies; it 
requireth at her hands thankfulness, which is the 
only sacrifice he attendeth from her. By the rea- 
son of her indisposition, being continually troubled 
with the pain in her face, there hath as yet been 
no consultation for the Low Country causes. I 
find her Highness greatly altered from that I left 
her touching those causes, so that I am out of hope 
of any good resolution; for the which I am very 
sorry, knowing that upon this resolution dependeth 
either the conservation or alienation of the Low 
Country people’s hearts from her Majesty. The 
French ambassador, having received letters from 
the king and the Duke of Anjou, requireth au- 
dience. I would to God her Majesty would forbear 
the entertaining any longer the marriage matter. 
No one thing bath procured her so much hatred 
abroad as these wooing matters, for that it is con- 
ceived she dallieth therein. I have discharged my 
duty in that behalf, but in very temperate sort, 
for that she hath been heretofore jealous of my 
liking of her marriage ; and therefore cannot 
speak so frankly as others may. Finding her Ma- 
jesty daily subject to the pain in her face, she was 
content, through my persuasion, that her phy- 
sicians should confer with some of the best expe- 
rimented physicians in London, which was per- 
formed accordingly ; but yet are they not resolved 
either touching the disease nor the remedy. Thus, 
sir (as my leisure will give me leave), have I 
scribbled unto you such things as I think meet for 
your knowledge ; and so commit youto God. At 
Richmond the 9th of October, 1578. Your most 
assured friend, Fra. WALSINGHAM,’* 

‘*Walsingham also wrote to Hatton about the 
riots in Hertfordshire; and his letter proves not 
only that he was familiarly called by the Queen 
her ‘ Mutton,’ but that the term was well known 
to the court. 

** To Sir Christopher Hatton. 

* Sir,—I acquainted her Majesty this afternoon 
with the particular letters you sent me, who did 
very greatly commend your discreet manner of pro- 
ceeding; and willed me to let you understand, that, 
upon report made unto her of an outrage com- 
mitted upon certain of Sir John Brockett’s sheep, 
she feareth greatly her Mutton, lest he should 
take some harm amongst those disordered people. 
I am glad, sir, that matters are so well appeased 





* “ Sir Francis Walsingham’s letters to the Queen form 
a striking contrast to those of her other ministers. Nei- 
ther Burghley nor Leicester, nor even Hatton, ever pre- 
sumed to remonstrance so firmly, nor to vindicate them- 
selves so boldly, as Walsingham did, whenever he thought 
it was his duty to speak the truth either in relation 
to her interests or his own character. There is also an 
honest frankness in his style, which is quite refreshing 
after reading the vapid adulation of his contemporaries. 
« . * Who but Walsingham would have dared 
to reproach Elizabeth for having condemned him un- 
heard, or, after justifying his own conduct, have ven- 
tured to tell her plainly, that if she really meant to 
marry at her ‘ years’ she had no time to lose; that her 
meanness about money ruined all her projects; that it 
had lost her Scotland, and that it was likely to lose her 
England; that no foreign power valued her friendship, 
because whenever money was wanted she would do no- 
thing unless it were ‘ underhand,’ and that her predeces- 
sors never actedin such a manner? While on that subject, 
he adverted to her treatment of the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
whose allowan¢ée for keeping the Queen of Scots, whom 


Walsingham calls ‘ the bosom-serpent,’ it was proposed | 


to reduce, though the earl was then driven to such ex- 
tremity as to have contemplated the sale of all his plate; 
and he concludes with the emphatic declaration, that if 
the Queen persisted in such a course, every one of her 
true counsellors would prefer being in the furthest part of 
#thiopia to the enjoyment of the finest palace in England. 
It was, however, no small merit in Elizabeth to have ap- 
preciated Walsingham’s integrity of purpose ; for, though 


rarely in favour, she was fully conscious of his merits.”— | 


Yet it was well kuown that she always disliked him. 





that her Majesty may be merry withal, and no fur- 
ther cause of your absence from hence; at whose 
return, upon conference with you, her Majesty and 
my lords mean to take order for the extending 
of such punishment upon the offenders as the 
quality of their offences requireth, and may serve 
for a terror to others. And so, praying you, good 
Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, to commend me to Sir 
Ralph Sadler, your colleague, I commend you to 
God’s good protection.’ ”” 

Another characteristic and entertaining letter 
belongs to the spring of the year 1579. Several 
such “ occur from Henry Howard, who was ap- 
parently the second son of Henry Earl of Sur- 
rey, and was created Earl of Northampton by 
James the First. His eminent talents did not 
procure him any share of the Queen’s favour until 
the latter part of her reign, though he used all the 
usual arts to propitiate her. It is not certain that 
this curious letter, which was accompanied by a 
present for the Queen, was addressed to Hatton, 
whose relationship to Howard has not been traced : 

“ From Henry Howard. 

‘As I have ever been too well acquainted with 
my own defects to challenge any place among the 
chosen, so, lest by negligence I might be cast 
among the reprobate, I thought good (my own 
dear cousin) to require your favour in presenting 
my humble service to her Majesty, with assured 
warrant that a number, which have made more 
curtesies, have not said so many prayers for her 
Majesty as I have done since her departure from 
this place; for men’s minds are never more in- 
clined to contemplate than while the senses are 
suspended from their chief felicity. There is no 
bush nor flower in this garden which yieldeth not 
a comfort cr a corrysine. Violets are gathered to 
make conserve. Rosemary begins to bloom, but 
itis too common. Primroses seem more pleasant 
for their season, than sweet by their favour. Ey- 
lantine hath ten delights for every other’s one, if 
it had no prickles; and heartsease is so raised 
upon the tops of the walls as I cannot reach it. 
The grace which cometh from the windows is most 
welcome, for by this mean I can say what was, 
though wiser men than I can hardly tell what shall 
be. Every favour brings a thirst, but the streams 
retire; and every fancy putteth us in hope of fruit, 
but Tantalus is famished. This sharp sauce to 
my sweet conceits enforceth me to write and seek 
that comfort, by assurance of her Majesty’s good 
health, which cannot be conceived by my deepest 
meditations in her absence. And though among 
so many heaps of dainty presents as other men’s 
abundance may bring forth according to the merit 
of her Majesty’s great bounty, this simple pledge 
and token of my duty may be driven to shrink 
aside, and hide itself for fear of some disgrace ; 
yet, if it please her to conceive that some things 
are as welcome for their figure as other for their 
weight, and that the sender of this token deemeth 
not the richest crown in Europe worthy of that 
head which closeth in itself the treasures of true 
wisdom and letteth out the springs of happy go- 
vernment, I doubt not but her Majesty will accept 
the same ex congruo, though neither [nor any thing of 
mine can claim her favour ex condigno. The fancy, 
many years agone, hath been derived from the 
Franciscans; but I am much deceived if, by the 
turning of one loop or two, her Majesty may not 
convert it to a truelove’s knot. The mean I know, 
but not the manner, further than that I am assured 
that no woman of less virtue, grace, and beauty 
than the best can make this change, because it 
passeth more by skill than sleight, by wisdom than 
by hazard: only this I promise; that whatsoever 
knot her Majesty doth bind shall be my fast in 
faith; and whatsoever band her fancy shall not 
like shall be my loose at liberty. And thus, my 
dear cousin, requiring you in my behalf to kiss 
that sacred hand, whuse print is here though the 
pattern be not extant; and withal to recommend 
my faith, my life, and service to herself, who bind- 


;eth me more ways than she shall ever know, I 





take my leave, kissing the soil where her foot hath 
left impression of so rare a personage. From 
Whitehall, this Ist of May, 1579. 

‘H. Howarp.’” 

But “ scarcely any letter in this work is so cu- 
rious as the Bishop of London’s remonstrance 
with Sir James Harvey, the Lord Mayor. It will 
be remembered, that his predecessor, Sir John 
Branch, was commanded to reprimand the City 
clergy for their sermons about the Queen’s mar- 
riage; and his successor seems to have obeyed the 
injunction with singular pleasure, adding personal 
reproaches and abuse to his admonitions. Harvey 
in his zeal spared neither his own diocesan, the 
fiery Aylmer, nor Horne, late Bishop of Win- 
chester; and it is amusing to find a Lord Mayor 
calling a scholar ‘ lack- Latin,’ and somewhat natu- 
ral that Aylmer’s want of hospitality in not enter- 
taining the city functionaries should be a sin in 
the eyes of the citizens. Though the Bishop of 
London says he is obliged to submit to part of the 
Lord Mayor’s offensive conduct so long as he re- 
mained in office, yet he promised to remember it 
in the ensuing year when he should still be as he 
was, but when Harvey would be somewhat inferior. 
The threat to teach the Lord Mayor his duty ina 
sermon at Paul's Cross, when he would be obliged 
to listen without being able to reply, was, in those 
days, more than a brutum fulmen; and, coming 
from such a man as Aylmer, was not to be de- 
spised. 

* Bishop Aylmer’s Letter to the Lord Mayor. 

‘ My Lord Mayor, I hear that you deal very 
hardly with the preachers and clergy of whom the 
charge and oversight is committed unto me by God 
and her Majesty’s gracious direction. I must 
therefore needs foresee, as chief pastor both to 
you and them, that in their function they suffer no 
injury; in which respect I am to desire you to 
use them as the ministers of God, and as the 
keepers and rulers of your souls, which I hope you 
esteem to be the better part of you: of whom the 
Holy Ghost hath said, that they are worthy of 
double honour, the like whereof cannot be found 
spoken of you. And yet I hear (whether it be true 
or not I know not,) that you thou them, and taunt 
them as base, contemptible, and abject persons : 
yea, such as by calling are archdeacons, and in 
quality, justice, and desert nothing inferior to 
yourself when you are out of your office; your son 
raileth and rageth at them with all reproachful 
and uncomely speeches, which he is like to an- 
swer, haply little to your comfort, and less to his 
own credit, if any complaint be presented against 
him. You are not only content thus indiscreetly 
to triumph over the meaner sort, but you presume. 
farther to reach at those which are always as good 
as yourself, even now in your mayoralty when 
your reputation is at the highest, and somewhat 
your superiors when you are out of office. ‘That 
Horne’ (as you term him), a worthy grave prelate, 
you call him ‘hypocrite and lack- Latin,’ with many 
other unreverent and disdainful speeches, no less 
untrue and shameless for you to utter than slan- 
derous for him to receive ; whose virtue, learning, 
wisdom, and goad government hath, in the general 
opinion of the world, deserved as great fame and 
commendation as ever did any man in this age ; 
and therefore not to be maligned after his death 
(especially by a man of your place), having in 
his life-time been so well loved and embraced of 
all men for his integrity, that had either judgment 
or justice to give every man his right. Her 
Highness, whose person you do represent (the 
Lord preserve her Majesty) would not so speak of 
him, nor of any other prelate within this realm. 
I pass over myself, whom it hath pleased you of 
your goodness to term familiarly by the name of 
Aylmer, as unreverently as if I should omit the 
title of your office and call you Harvey; which, to 
teach you good manners and what you ought to do, 
I mean not to do, God willing. You say that 
when Aylmer was in Zurich, he thought a 100/. 
waz enough for any minister. Admit he said so; 
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so thought you, peradventure, in your prenticehood 
that 100/. by year had been enough for a merchant. 
It pleaseth you, as a curious censor of other men’s 
faults, to glance at my poor housekeeping, object- 
ing that the Bishop of London was wont to feast 
the Lord Mayor and his brethren. Your lordship 
in your wisdom ignorantly mistaketh the nature of 
a custom. This wont was but once, and not 
usual; neither convenient nor necessary for me to 
follow it as a precedent. And yet, as little as you 
make of Aylmer’s hospitality, if you compare five 
years of yours with five of his, his may chance to 
overreach you 4000/. thick. My lord, I have never 
spoken nor so much as thought unreverently at 
any time of your lordship, neither have [ been so 
used at any of your predecessors’ hands; and 
therefore I must needs say, that this is a great 
forgetfulness in you of that dutiful goodness, that, 
both by the law of Gad and man, you owe to your 
bishop and ordinary; the lack whereof, though I 
bear it now for your office sake (which I need not 
unless I wil!), yet the next year I may haply re- 
member it when by God's grace I am like to be as 
IT am, and you somewhat inferior to what you are 
now. Well, to end as I begun: I pray you use 
the ministers according to their calling; though 
not for their own sakes, nor his whom they serve, 
yet for the laws of the realm, which do provide for 
their safety ; and in respect of her Majesty’s com- 
mission, which is chiefly committed to our charge 
to the end we might see that they be not misused ; 
and think that the meanest of them is richer than 
you in that sort of wealth which in God’s sight 
shall shine as gold, when yours shall be accounted 
as dross. I could not but as one that hath the 
chief charge of your soul admonish you that, by 
the despising of his ministers, and so consequently 
of him that sent them, you provoke not his wrath 
and offend her Majesty, who would have them re- 
verenced and well used ; making, besides, all wise 
men think that there is some want in you of that 
gravity. and discretion that should be in him that 
hath the royal sword carried before him. If you 
take this in good part, as coming from him that 
hath charge over you, I am glad of it; if not, I 
must then tell you your duty out of my chair, 
which is the pulpit at Paul’s Cross, where you 
must sit, not as a judge to control, but as a scholar 
to learn; and I, not as John Aylmer to be taunted, 
but as John London to teach you and all that 
city, and, if you use not yourself as an humble 
scholar, then to discipline you as your chief pastor 
and prelate. And so I bid your lordship heartily 
farewell. Ist March, 1581 (1582). Your lord- 
ship’s loving friend and bishop, 
‘Joun Lonpon.’ ” 

We have alluded to a small shade on the noble 
and chivalric character of Sidney, which seems to 
have floated over its brilliancy put for a moment, 
and not to have been followed by any corresponding 
thought or action! It is thus noticed by the editor: 
“It ill accords with the popular idea of the chi- 
valrous Philip Sidney, to find him, like the shoals 
of obscure courtiers, whose names are either to- 
tally forgotten or remembered only to their dis- 
credit, saying that ‘ need obeys no law and forgets 
blushing,’ fessing himself, like them, over- 
whelmed with debt, and beseeching Hatton to ob- 
tain the Queen’s signature to some grant by which 
he might extricate himself from his difficulties : 

** To Sir Christopher Hatton, 

‘ Sir,—I do here send you my book ready drawn 
and prepared for her Majesty’s signature, in such 
order as it should be, which I humbly beseech you 
to get signed accordingly with so much speed as 
you may conveniently. For the thing of itself in 
many respects requireth haste; and I find my 
present case more pitied now than perchance it 
would be hereafter, when haply resolution either 
way will be hard to get, and make my suit the 
more tedious. Mr. Popham thought it would be 
little or nothing worth unto me, because so many 
have oftentimes so fruitlessly laboured in it; and 
this is the general opinion of all men, which I 








hope will make it have the easier passage. But 
indeed I am assured the thing is of good value; 
and therefore, if it shall please you to pass any 
thing in my book, you shall command it as your 
own for as much or as little as yourself shall resolve 
of: it wil! do me no hurt, that seek only to be de- 
livered out of this cumber of debts; and if it may 
do your honour pleasure in any thing of import- 
ance, I shall be heartily glad of it. I pass nothing 
by any other instrument than by your own servant; 
and it shall greatly content me that the fruit is of 
such nature as I may have means at the least to 
shew how ready [ am to requite some part of your 
favours towards me. If it be not done before this 
day sevennight, I shall be in great fear of it; for, 
being once known, it will be surely crossed; and 
perhaps the time will not be so good as it is at this 
present, which, of all other things, putteth me in 
greatest confidence of good success, with the help 
of your honourable favour. If you find you cannot 
prevail, [ beseech you let me know it as soon as 
may be, for I will even shamelessly cence in my life 
bring it her Majesty myself. Need obeys no law, 
and forgets blushing; nevertheless, I shall be much 
the more happy if it please you indeed to bind me 
for ever by helping me in these cumbers. And so, 
praying for your good success in every thing, and 
in this especially, my greatest hope of comfort, I 
humbly take my leave. From Baynard’s Castle, 
the 14th of November, 1581. Your honour’s hum- 
bly at commandment, P. Sipney.’” 

But the next redeems the illustrious reputation 
of Sidney, “ declining, as when he received his 
death-wound, to allow his own necessities to be 
relieved at the expense of others, still less to be- 
come the instrument of impeding the Queen’s 
mercy to the unfortunate : 


* Philip Sidney to Sir Christopher Hatton, 

‘ Right honourable,—I must ever continue to 
thank you, because you always continue to bind 
me, and for that I have no other mean to acknow- 
ledge the band but my humble thanks. Some of 
my friends counsel me to stand upon her Majesty’s 
offer touching the forfeiture of papists’ goods; 
truly, sir, | know not how to be more sure of her 
highness in that than I thought myself in this; 
but, though I were, in truth it goeth against my 
heart to prevent a prince’s mercy. My necessity 
is great; I beseech you vouchsafe me your honour- 
able care and good advice; you shall hold a heart 
from falling that shall be ever yours; and so I 
humbly take my leave. At Salisbury, the 18th of 
December, 1581. Your honour’s humbly at com- 
mandment, P. SipnEy.’” 

Hatton’s displeasure with and dismissal of his 
secretary (Cox), embodied in many a prolix letter, 
afford a striking idea of the age, corroborating all 
that has been said of the prevalent usage to pro- 
cure almost every favour at court, or in the ad- 
ministration of justice, or patronage in the church, 
by open bribery. 

** Cox’s offence was his having taken fees to ob- 
tain his master’s influence with the queen in grant- 
ing suits; and it is curious to observe, that such 
was the universal corruption, that Cox says the 
clerk of every judge in England took gratuities 
for what he calls the ‘expedition’. of justice; add- 
ing, that such bribes formed their only means of 
support.” 

Hatton shews well in repudiating this system.— 
The stories about the Earl of Northumberland’s 
death in the tower by suicide are discussed and 
explained in an interesting manner; as the an- 
nexed extract, we think, will prove: 

“The evidence that the Earl of Northumberland 
committed suicide is so satisfactory, that it seems 
difficult for even religious bigotry or sectarian 
malice to have raised a doubt on the subject. In- 
dependently of the design to destroy himself, and 
the delivery of the dag, as stated by his servant 
Pantins, the testimony of Sir Owen Hopton, whose 
integrity has never been questioned, corroborated 
by that of five other persons, that the door of the 





earl’s chamber was so strongly fastened on the 
inside as to require considerable force to break it 
open, that there were no other means of:access to 
it, and that he himself first discovered the earl’s 
body pierced with bullets, is not to he controverted 
by such remarks as that ‘ the change of his keeper, 
the great difficulty of conveying fire-arms to a 
prisoner in the Tower, and even the solicitude of 
the court to convict him of suicide, served to con- 
firm in the minds of many, a suspicion that his 
enemies, unable to bring home the charge of trea- 
son, had removed him by assassination.’ But Dr. 
Lingard’s account of Northumberland’s death is 
not written with the impartiality which distin- 
guishes the earlier part of his valuable work. He 
does not state the cause of the removal of the earl’s 
servants or keeper, nor that it was done by a 
committee of the Privy Council; no notice is 
taken of the evidence of Sir Owen Hopton and the 
warders ; the delivery of the pistol by Price is 
doubted; and he refers to a letter from Sir Walter 
Raleigh to Sir Robert Cecil, in 1601, to shew that 
‘it was assumed as a fact known to them both, that 
the earl was murdered by the contrivance of Hat- 
ton.’ In that letter, which was written by Raleigh, 
to advise Cecil not to relent toward the ‘ tyrant’ 
Essex, from any fear of consequences to himself, 
he says: ‘For after-revenges, féat them not; for 
your own father, that was esteemed to be the con- 
triver of Norfolk’s ruin, yet his soh followeth your 
father’s son, and loveth him. Humours of men 
succeed not, but grow by occasions and accidents 
of time and power. Somerset made no revenge 
on the Duke of Northumberland’s heirs. Nor- 
thumberland that now is thinks not of Hatton’s 
issue. Kelloway lives that murdered the brother 
of Horsey, and Horsey let him go by all his life- 
time.’ Here Raleigh (who was, it may be re- 
marked, Hatton’s rival if not enemy) first enumer- 
ates the persons whose ruin, not murder, had been 
caused by political enmities; and there is no more 
reason to believe that Raleigh meant it to be in- 
ferred that Hatton had assassinated Northumber- 
land than that he meant to say that Burghley had 
murdered Norfolk, or that Dudley had killed the 
Protector Somerset; and when Raleigh did really 
mean to allude to ‘murder,’ he expressly said so 
in a separate sentence. 

‘“* Bishop Kennett relates two traditions in the 
Percy family respecting the Earl of Northumber- 
land, which, however valueless, shew at least that 
they did not believe in the assassination of their 
ancestor. It should be remarked, that the Earl of 
Essex, who had married this earl’s granddaughter, 
being a prisoner in the Tower on account of the 
Rye- House Plot, he committed suicide in the same 
chamber in which Northumberland killed himself. 
‘ I have heard a tradition,’ says Bishop Kennett, 
‘from some of the family, that the dag or pistol 
was sent him inclosed in a cold pie, carried to his 
table without suspicion. I have heard Dr. Maple- 
toft, who travelled with the last Earl of Northum- 
berland, say, that it helped much to confirm him 
in a belief of the Earl of Essex murdering himself 
in the Tower, because he had seen him pointing at 
the picture of this Hénry Earl of Northumberland, 
and telling the then heir of the family, ‘ You owe 
more to that brave man than to any one of your 
ancestors; he had the courage to save your estate 
for you.’ Meaning that, by having taken away 
his own life, he had saved his lands from for- 
feiture.’”” 

The editor successfully defends Hatton, as chan- 
cellor, from the sweeping censures of Lord Camp- 
bell; but we will leave this legal dispute in statu 
quo; and conclude by remarking, that it will be 
expedient in the next edition to correct some 
errors of the press, which have been overlooked 
by the editor. See date 1759 (page 128) as the 
period when Sidney and Oxford quarrelled ; and 
qu'elle auvoit travaille |auroit travaillé], p. 15, and 
other similar inaccuracies, which detract a little 
from the high deserts of one of the most valuable 
of our later contributions to English history. 
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Margaret Percival. By the Author of “ Amy Her- 

bert.” Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B.D. 

2 vols.12mo. Longmans. 
WE do not know how many title-pages are recom- 
mended by the name of the Rev. W. Sewell, B D., 
and fellow and tutor of Exeter College, Cam- 
bridge; but the present offers little exception to 
the general rule of religious novels. The best 
character in the book is a Roman Catholic widowed 
countess, who converts the heroine, and who is re- 
converted by her uncle. The countess dies in the 
odour of sanctity, and Margaret continues firm in 
her Protestant faith. The arguments, pro and con, 
we leave to the readers. 

Tales of Woman's Trials. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
F Pp. 464. Chapman and Hall. 
. “Tue forced Blooms,” ‘ The Wisdom of Fore- 
thought,” “ The Young Person,” &c., are here 
collected together in a volume becoming their 
worth. It is charmingly embellished ; but its true 
value is in these writings of our accomplished au- 
thor, hitherto spread abroad in such various pub- 
lications, and some at so considerable a distance of 
time, as to be now as good as new, with only the 
farther strong recommendation of having the high 
character of their trial and experience handed to 
us by the voice of general fame and well-deserved 
appreciation. 


A Narrative of the Recovery of H.M.S. Gorgon, 
stranded in the Bay of Monte Video. By A.C. 
Key, Commander, R.N. 8vo, pp. 113. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 

To officers of the navy and engineers this volume 
will be useful as the record and pattern of very im- 
portant operations in regard to both professions. 
The Gorgon, Capt. Hotham, having been stranded, 
as the Great Britain has more recently been, that 
intrepid officer, seconded by the untiring efforts of 
all who served under him (among whom was the 
author asa lieutenant),set about the onerous under- 
taking of recovering the vessel from her desperate 
situation, and restoring her to the service of the 
country. All the means by which this was effected, 
after six months’ incessant toils, are here particu- 
larised; and the ingenious contrivances by which 
the prodigious difficulties were met and overcome 
are described in so hearty a manner that we may 
almost fancy we are reading the details of a battle 
and not of the raising of an inert mass from her 
deep sandy bed. 

A Manual of Gothic Architecture. By F. A. Paley, 
M.A., author of “* A Manual of Gothic Mould- 
ings.” Pp. 304. Van Voorst, 

Tus neat volume is richly illustrated with nearly 
seventy wood engravings, which display the taste 
and accuracy with which this publisher so carefully 
ornaments such of his works as require the em- 
bellishments of arts, It is a book of information, 
and very appropriately got up. 

Biography of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Rev- 
R. A. Willmott. 12mo, pp. 307. J. W. Parker. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
A NEW re-organisation of this important body is 
now proposed by the College itself, and a’ memorial 
has been presented to Sir George Grey, Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, stating the re- 
forms which it is thought desirable to introduce. 

It states that the College is bound by its charter 
of incorporation, granted by Henry VIII., and sub- 
sequently confirmed by act of parliament, to ex- 
amine and to license, if found competent, all per- 
sons who desire to practise as physicians in London 
and within seven miles round. But the office of 
examining and licensing those who wish to prac- 
tise beyond seven miles from London was given by 
the act which confirmed the charter, not to the Col- 
lege at large, but to a small body composed of eight 
of: its members, termed elects. The elects not 
having been chosen, even at first, by the members 
at large, are endowed with separate functions, 
which they exercise independently of the College, 
the constitution of their body being such, that all 
vacancies occurring in it are required to be filled 
up by the survivors. As might be expected, in- 
conveniences have arisen from this divided juris- 
diction, some of which being referred to, the me- 
morial proceeds : 

For the reasons which have been stated, the Col- 
lege is desirous that a short act of parliament 
should be passed, enabling it to accept a charter 
modifying its former charter, as regards the elects, 
and transferring their functions to the general cor- 
poration. There are other improvements lying 
more within its own power, to which the College has 
of late years directed its earnest attention. Among 
these are enumerated the extension and improve- 
ment of the examinations of those whom it licenses 
to practise as physicians; the opening of the pro- 
fession to persons not educated at Cambridge or 
Oxford; so that for several years the fellows have 
been selected out of the order of licentiates, solely 
from regard to their character and attainments, and 
without distinction as to the place of their educa- 
tion. 

To a considerable extent this plan has proved 
satisfactory to the profession. Yet a system of se- 
lection is attended always with some invidiousness. 
Therefore the College has resolved to adopt another 
principle in the admission of fellows, not liable to 
the foregoing objections, which will be perfectly 
equitable in its operation, and most honourable to 
those who avail themselves of it: viz. that the or- 
dinary mode of admission to the fellowship shall be 
through an examination, high in character, com- 
prehensive in extent, and open to all licentiates 
who may submit themselves voluntarily to it. 
Whilst, at the same time, a limited power shall be 
preserved to the College of admitting as fellows, 
without examination, those persons who may have 
greatly distinguished themselves by scientific pur- 
suits and discoveries ; who, not having enjoyed the 
advantage of the best early education, may have 


Tuis is not the great work on one of the greatest | made up for this deficiency by superior talents and 
of English bishops spoken of as in preparation in | energy, but whose age may be such, as well as their 
a late Literary Gazette ; but, pending that labour, it | known attainments, that they ought to be exempted 
will be found an interesting account of Jeremy | from the examination intended for younger men. 


Taylor, his writings, his contemporaries, and his 
times. 
Wyld’s Railway Maps 
Are acknowledged as the cheapest and most com- 
plete things of the kind which we have yet seen. 
As a guide through the ensuing year’s railroad-tra- 
velling the publication is at once convenient in size 
and sufficient in detail. 
The Boat and the Caravan. Pp. 443. Bogue. 
A FAMILY tour through Egypt and Syria; drawn 
from good sources, and a good and instructive book 
for family reading. We have hardly met with one 
better adapted to carry the youthful mind on by 
the attraction of interesting narrative. 
Colenso’s Euclid. Longmans. 
Simson’s text, with a very slight alteration and 
improvement, 





Instead of London, it is proposed to call the in- 
stitution “ The Royal Callege of Physicians of 
England ;” and for a year after acceptance of the 
new charter, to admit as members, without exami- 
nation, all graduates of British universities of a 
certain standing, now practising throughout Eng- 
land and Wales. 

A conciliatory measure of this kind appears to 
be much required in the present state of the me- 
dical profession; for there are many physicians 
practising in England, not being graduates of Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, who yet are not, as legally they 
ought to be, possessed of a license from the College 
of Physicians of London. Therefore the College 
propose this measure as the commencement of a 
more regular and effective system; and in order 
that it may more perfectly than is possible at pre- 
sent represent and regulate the interests of all 





physicians in this country. The College will be 
ready to abide by this offer and concession, pro- 
vided means can be devised whereby all physicians 
practising in England and Wales shall hencefor- 
ward (reserving the rights of:the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge) be required to submit 
their pretensions to the censors’ board (to which 
the College deputes the examination of those whom 
it licenses), in order that their competency may be 
properly tested, and that they may be enrolled as 
members of the College. 

By another clause in the new charter, power is 
demanded for the College, in certain specified 
cases, to expel unworthy members. A similar 
power has recently been given by charter to; the 
College of Surgeons. Also, that persons who, 
having exceeded the age of forty years, and having 
been duly examined by the College, are found com- 
petent to practise as physicians, shall be entitled 
to use the designation of doctor of medicine, al- 
though not graduates of any university. Whereas, 
for all candidates who present themselves for the 
license under the age of forty, it is made an indis- 
pensable requisite that they should have obtained 
the degree of doctor of medicine in some recog- 
nised university, before they can be admitted to 
examination by the College. Therefore the Col- 
lege respectfully but earnestly requests the assist- 
ance of Government, in order that a short act of 
parliament may be passed, enabling the Crown to 
grant this charter, on the petition of the College, 
and in order that the Crown may be advised to 
grant it. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Nov. 18ih.—Mr. Horner, president, in the chair. 
A memoir was read “ On laws of development of 
existing vegetation, and the application of these 
laws to certain geological problems,” by Mr. J. 
Walton; with a supplement, by the same author, 
* On internal heat, the sun’s heat, and certain de- 
velopments of exogenous plants.” A paper was 
then read “ On the geology of the island of Samos,” 
by Lieut. Spratt, R.N. The island is divided into 
two equal parts by a high mountain of crystalline 
limestone overlying mica schists. There is also 
another similarly formed but more lofty mountain 
at the western extremity. These mountains are 
connected by a series of flat-topped ridges, from 
400 to 800 feet high, formed of fresh-water deposits 
identical with those in the Gulf of Smyrna, but 
here of great thickness, exceeding, indeed, 1000 feet. 
The beds consist of a compact limestone, with marl 
in the upper portions; and they contain vegetable 
impressions and Planorbis, Paludina, &c. : all, how- 
ever, very rare. They are considered eocene. A 
formation probably marine, but not containing fos- 
sils, reposes horizontally on the lower beds of the 
fresh-water series. This formation probably cor- 
responds with one elsewhere met with in the same 
region, and belonging to a newer part of the tertiary 
period. 

A paper by the same author was next read, “ On 
the geology of a part of Eubcea and Beeotia.” On 
the east shore of Eubcea and in the interior are 
lacustrine deposits identical with those at Samos 
and Smyrna, &c., considered to be of the eocene 
period, containing numerous vegetable impressions 
and much lignite in numerous workable beds. A 
considerable quantity of gravel reposes on the lower 
beds, and appears at the surface, but its age is not 
determined. These lacustrine deposits, with lig- 
nite overlaid by gravel, are repeated throughout a 
great part of the district described by the author. 
In conclusion, the author expresses his opinion, 
that during the eocene period there were no ma- 
rine deposits in the south-eastern part of Europe, 
but that there existed at that time a considerable 
lake of fresh water in what is now the eastern part 
of the Mediterranean. At the close of the period 
the lake probably became converted into an arm 
of the sea; and this change was most likely accom- 
panied by great subterranean disturbance. 

Anote, “On the fossils collected by Lieut. Spratt,’’ 
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was next read by Prof. E. Forbes. The comparison 
of the beds at Samos with those of the Gulf of 
Smyrna was confirmed by the evidence of the few 
fossils obtained. The fossils from Orisa were also 
eocene; but those from Koumi exhibit a much 
more recent character. 

Dec. 2d.—Mr. L. Horner, president, in the chair. 
Sir E. Ryan, Mr. W. Bainbridge, Mr. G. E. Den- 
nes, and Mr. J. B. Birch, were elected fellows. 
A paper was read “On fossil coal-plants from Cape 
Breton,” by Mr. C. J. F. Bunbury. It consisted 
chiefly ofa detailed description of species forwarded 
by Mr. Brown. Several of the species are new, 
and others new to the locality. Of the whole 
number that can be made out with certainty, 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine appear identical with 
Buropean coal-plants, or are varieties of European 
types; while eight are peculiar to North America. 
The author coricluded with some general remarks 
on the relations of the American and European 
coal-fields, and the general uniformity of the flora 
of the coal period throughout the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

“On slaty cleavage,” by Mr. D. Sharpe. The 
fossil shells found in the older formations are often 
so much distorted as to render it difficult to recog- 
nise their species. ‘This distortion is most marked 
in slaty rocks; and depends upon the position of 
the shells relative to the planes of cleavage of the 
slates; and it may always be accounted for on the 
assumption that the rock has been compressed by 
a force acting perpendicularly to the planes of 
cleavage, and causing the mass to expand along 
the dip of the cleavage. As such a change in the 
solid masses of rock must have been accompanied 
by great alteration in their relative positions, Mr. 
Sharpe ascertained the directions of the planes of 
cleavage over large areas, to see what evidence 
could thus be found of it; and the result justified 
his first conclusions. Prof. Sedgwick had shewn 
that the plancs of cleavage run straight for great 
distances, intersecting the surface of the earth in 
parallel lines; and that they dip at various angles. 
Mr. Sharpe adds that the planes are arranged with 
great regularity, forming portions of great curves 
turned over a common axis, their inclination in- 
creasing with the distance from the axis till it 
reaches the perpendicular at an equal distance on 
each side; beyond which begin fresh sets of similar 
curves. Each of these systems of curves of cleav- 
age covers an area of country in which the beds 
have been elevated by a single movement, such as 
would result from the pressure upwards of a mass 
of fluid igneous matter through a rent below the 
earth’s surface. The direction of such a pressure 
is the same as is required to account for the dis- 
tortion of the fossils; and the increase of breadth 
gained by raising part of the earth’s surface into 
an arch allows space for the expansion of the 
rock along the planes of cleavage. Two areas 
of elevation were examined, one thirty-five miles 
wide, from the west-side of Snowdon to Bala; the 
other sixty miles wide, from the south coast of 
Devonshire to Barnstaple. Over each of these 
the cleavage forms one system of curves, as above 
described; and Mr. Sharpe states that he has evi- 
dence that a similar arrangement exists in many 
other districts. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Dee. 28th.—Lord Colchester, president, in the 
chair. Mr. J. R. Lysaght was elected a member 
of the Society. The paper read was the first por- 
tion of a very elaborate essay on the Nile by Dr. 
C. T. Beke. The obscurity which has solong hung 
over the sources of the Nile is now in a great 
measure dissipated by the trouble which Dr. Beke 
has taken to clear up the ambiguities of conflicting 
statements, and to re-establish facts long misun- 
derstood. A careful sifting of the writings of both 
ancient and modern travellers in regard to the 
sources of tite Nile, together with his own intimate 
acquaintance with the country watered by a great 
number of the primitive tributaries of the great 














river, have enabled him to unravel the entanglement 
which obscured the subject, and to present us with 
a statement so clear and satisfactory as to leave 
little for further investigators but a corroboration 
of his views. 

It is impossible for us to go into all the details 
of this interesting paper, and we must therefore 
content ourselves with a brief notice of the main 
points. 

The doctor first ascendsthe Takazie, the Astaborus 
of Ptolemy, and minutely describes its various 
affluents ; after which, coming back to the Nile, he 
ascends it to the junction of the Blue and White 
Rivers. Going up the Bahr el Azrek or Blue River, 
he comes to a spot where M. Caiilaud speaks of 
the Hessenn as coming from the s.£., which Dr. 
Beke proves to be the Abai of Abyssinia; and he 
at the same time shews that the river described by 
M. Russeger as the upper course of the Bahr el 
Azrek is in fact the Dedhesa, a river which was 
first made known by Dr. Beke, and which he now 
identifies with the Takui, described by Dr. Barros 
as the great western arm of the Nile, under which 
name the Portuguese understood the Blue River, 
since the White River or Bahr el Abiadh was en- 
tirely unknown to them. After describing all the 
affluents of the Abai on both sides, Dr. Beke 
notices a river which has of late years appeared in 
the maps under the name of Habahia, and which 
has been supposed by some geographers to be 
either the upper course of the Kilimaney (Quili- 
mané) or of the Bahr el Abiadh, but which Dr. 
Beke shews clearly to have no separate existence ; 
it being, in fact, nothing but the Abai of Abyssinia, 
called by the Gongas ‘Abbaya.’ Dr. Beke next 
discusses the subject of the Maleg, a river which 
was crossed by Fernandes, in 1613, on his way to 
Enférea; and shews that the route taken by the 
Jesuit missionary has been altogether misunder- 
stood by Bruce. Leaving the Abai, the doctor next 
takes up the Dedhesa, and enumerates its tribu- 
taries on both sides, as le had done with the other 
two great rivers, the Takazie and the Abai. 
ing thus exhausted the hydrographic basin of the 
Blue River, the author, before commencing the 


particular investigation of the course of the White | coon in which the latter is inclosed. 


| gave a long and interesting detail of the habits of 


River, enters into a comparison of the two great 


Hav- | 


having been burst asunder, and parts of it blown 
toa distance of 30 feet in every direction, while 
the vane-rod and top part of the spire fell perpen- 
dicularly down, carrying with it every floor in the 
tower, the bells, and the works of the clock. The 
falling mass was not arrested until it arrived on 
the ground, under which was a strong brick arch, 
and this also was broken by the blow. The-gutters 
and ridge- covering were torn up, and the pipes used 
to convey the water from the roof were blown to 
pieces. The author, in comparing the power de- 
veloped in this discharge of lightning with ‘some 
known mechanical force, stated, that 100 tons of 
stone were blown a distance of 30 feet in three 
seconds; and consequently a 12,220 horse power 
engine would have been required to resist the effects 
of this single flash. 

Since the occurrence of the numerous storms of 
1846, Mr. Highton had examined the Cathedral of 
St. Pauls in London, to ascertain how far this noble 
pile of building is protected from the effects of 
lightning. He found that the two small turrets 
have lightning-conductors erected, but the central 
dome has none. He found, however, that the 
position of the spouts and other metallic connexions 
is such, that he considers if they are preserved 
as they now are, the building will be free from 
damage by lightning; but should they be removed 
at any time, and glass or porcelain be employed in 
their stead, then the main part of that noble build- 
ing would be in constant danger from every storm 
that passes over the city. He concluded by urging 
the importance of a correct and systematic princi- 
ple being acted on in the new Houses of Parlia- 
| ment, with a view to securing them from the dis- 


| astrous effects of lightning. 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

| Dec. 7th.—The Rev. F. W. Hope, president, in the 
| chair, Descriptions of two new exotic species of the 
;genus Papilio were read by Mr. W.J.O. West- 
| wood; by whom also the preparatory stages of the 
domestic flea were exhibited, consisting of the small 


| active white larvae, very much resembling the com- 


mon ascaris, the inactive pupa, and the silken co- 
Mr. Thwaites 


arms of the Nile, the White and Blue Rivers; and | the larvz of the Tinea granelia, especially with re- 
after minutely examining the evidence, both ancient | ference to the injury which it produces in granaries, 
and modern, on the subject, concludes in these | by burrowing into the wood-work, sometimes to 
words: “Thus, whether we consider the relative | the depth of an inch, for the purpose of establishing 


magnitude of the two rivers, the direction of their 
respective beds, or the volume of their waters ; 
whether we regard the opinions of the ancient 
geographers, or those of modern travellers, or of 
natives acquainted with both streams—for the evi- 
dence of such as only know one is of course inad- 
missible—the result is the same. In all and every 
of these points of view, the Bahr el Abiadh or White 
River is the principal stream, and the Bahrel Azrek 
the subordinate or affluent.” 

This valuable paper will be concluded at the 
next evening mecting. 





SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Dec. 234.—Mr. W. H. Bodkin in the chair, 1. A 
description of Dr. Roget’s economical chessboard 
was read, the object of which is, to give the chess- 
players a board of sufficiently small dimensions to 
admit of being put into the pocket, when folded, at 
any part of the game, without deranging the posi- 
tion of the men on the board, so that on being re- 
opened they would be found in the same place as 
before, and the game or problem may be resumed 
where it had been left off. 

The second communication was “ On the effects 
of heavy discharges of atmospheric electricity, as 
exemplified in the storms of 1846 (including an 
account of the destruction of St. George’s Church 
at Leicester of Ist of August), with remarks on the 
use and application of lightning-conductors,” by 
Mr. E. Highton. The church, a new and handsome 
building, was entirely destroyed by the effects of 
the thunder-storm of the Ist of August, the steeple 
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its winter-quarters. This communication led to 
an extended discussion. 





EXTRAORDINARY EFFECT OF LIGHTNING. 

Tue following account of a death by lightning was 
described at a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
at Paris:—A young man was killed by lightning 
ascending, which appeared to have entered by the 
right foot, and, after traversing the whole body, to 
have passed out near the shoulder. The Body was 
discoloured—a blackish brown in the path of the 
lightning, and the skin there presented slight lace- 
rations; small brown spots, about the size and in 
the forin of a lentil, were here and there produced. 
But the extraordinary circumstance is, that there 
were in the middle of the right shoulder (the exit 
of the lightning) six circles that had preserved their 
flesh colour, whilst all the rest was blackish; and 
that these circles, of three different sizes, in a row 
touching each other at one point, were exactly of 
the same size as six pieces of gold (a pistole, three 
guineas, and two half guineas) which the young 
man carried on the right side of his waist wrapped 
in paper and rolled in a cloth band that girded his 
loins; neither the money, nor the paper, nor the 
cloth, shewed the slightest mark of burning. 





HYDRATES AND METASTANNIC ACID. 

Tue principal facts derived from M. Frémy’s 
examination of the different combinations that 
anhydrous acids may contract with water, and of 
the influence water exercises over the properties 





of the hydrates, are; Ist, there exists a great num- 
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ber of acids which may be brought to their an- 
hydrous state without losing their property of 
combining with bases. 2d, Several hydrates of 
metallic oxides, which should be considered as 
weak acids, owe their acidity entirely to the water 
they contain, becoming insoluble in alkalies by 
losing their water of combination. 3d, The second 
degree of combination of tin with oxygen may 
form two different acids:—the equivalents of the 
one are SnO%, this is stannic acid; the other is re- 
presented by the formula Sn°O", 4HO when dried 
to 130°, This latter M. Frémy has named meta- 
stannic acid; it differs from the former not only in 
its greater equivalent, but also in the property of 
forming with bases compounds in which water be- 
comes an indispensable element; and which water 
cannot be eliminated without the decomposition of 
thé salts. 4th, The antimoniates can also enter into 
very remarkable combinations with water; and 
when the proportion ot the water they contain is 
varied, a modification is effected which completely 
changes their fundamental properties. 

Metastannic acid, M. Frémy states, can form with 
water three hydrates: the first is insoluble in 
azotic acid and soluble in ammonia; it is obtained 
by precipitating a metastannate by an acid. The 
second is produced by the reaction of azotic acid 
on tin; its formula is Sn°O"", 10HO; it is insoluble 
in ammonia and in azotic acid. The third is pre- 
pared by drying the preceding hydrate to a tempe- 
rature of 130°; its formula is Sn°O",4HO. It is 
in the metastannates, however, that the chief in- 
terest is: they are always hydrated; they are 
necessarily ternary; and they are decomposed 
when dishydrated: in the latter case, the meta- 
stannic acid has then lostits acidity. The stannates 
may, as almost all other salts, be brought to the 
anhydrous state without decomposing. 





GODDARD'S IMPROVED ANEMOMETER. 

Ir consists of a double vane, shaped like a trun- 
cated cone, the small ends being fixed to a brass 
tube about 1 inch in bore; this tube, penetrating 
the roof, rests on a hollow socket fixed into a table, 
which supports the instrument; immediately above 
the table the tube passes through a solid cylinder, 
whose top is cut oblique to the axis, thus forming 
a solid I term a hoof, the tube forming its axis; so 
that as the wind shifts its quarters, vane, brass 
tube, and hoof, all revolve together in the plane of 
the horizon: beside this rotating hoof, a brass 
piece is placed vertically upon the table, and has 
a slit in it, so that a slider, containing a pencil, 
may rise and fall as the thick or narrow part of 
the hoof comes under the sliding pencil, the, for- 
mer being the case with a north wind, and the 
latter with a south wind. Therefore it will be 
understood that the pencil is lifted to .the top 
of the scale at north, and depressed to the lower 
end by a south wind: the east and west occupying 
the mean or middle, it will be readily seen that the 
east and west are in the same place on the scale; 
but in order to distinguish them from ene another, 
a pencil (below the former pencil in its lowest 
excursions) is made to mark in the eastern semi- 
circle, and remain inactive on the western. This 
is the direction of the wind-pencil. 

To the minute-hand of a elock is attached a 
light arm, which, being connected with another 
pencil by means of a beam (similar to that of a 
steam-engine) placed in the same slider, only above 
the highest limit of our direction-pencil and its 
auxiliary, alternately raises and depresses it, ac- 
cording as the minute-hand points to 30 or 60", 
This is the time-pencil. Inside the brass tube an 
iron rod passes, connected at the upper end with 
a fan-wheel, which the wind turns in proportion 
to its velocity; and to its lower end with an end- 
less screw, which, communicating a motion to a 
few simple wheels, gives a slow rotating motion to 
a cylinder, upon which a sheet of paper is fixed: 
upon this cylinder, and whose axis is vertical, all 
the pencils describe their evolutions. The office 


and of the last the time and miles of wind; it 

being previously ascertained how many revolu- 

tions of the fan-wheel correspond to a mile or ten 

miles of wind. 

The advantages of this anemometer are stated 

be :— 

1, That the scale of time is five times greater 

within an equal compass of paper than Mr. Osler’s. 

2. That the register of direction is fully eight 

times as large, with equal-sized sheets, as that of 

the ordinary construction. : 

3. The data registered are more comprehensive 

than those of Whewell’s, Osler’s, or Foster’s, viz. : 

1. Miles of wind blown during the day. 

2. Miles of wind blown in each direction. 

3. Miles of wind blown between any given 
periods. 

4. Hour and minute of the highest gust. 

5. Hours in which most wind has blown. 

6. Times of calms, and length of continuance. 
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- Velocity of wind at any hour. 
. Time occupied by the wind going any cer- 
tain distance at any period of the day. 
9. Direction of wind at any minute. 
10. Mean direction. 
11. Direction of longest continuance. 
12. Direction of greatest passage of wind. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
Oxrorp, Dec. 17th.—The degree of Doctor in Divinity was 
conferred by diploma on the Right Rev. W. A. Shirley, 
— fellow of New College, now Lord Bishop of Sodor and 
an. 

The following degrees were conferred :— 

Doctor in Divinity (by accumulation).—Rev. J. W. Cary, 
Magdalen Hall. 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. G. F. Noad, Worcester Coll. 

Masters of Arts.—Revy. G. C. Shiffrer, Christ Church 
College; C. A. Johnson, Brasenose College. 

Bachelors of Arts. — Rev. J. L. Patterson, Trinity Coll.; 
W. R. Bright, Balliol Coll.; J. Rumsey, Pembroke Coll. ; 
R. H. Hill, demy of Magdalen College; H. A. Harvey, 
Christ Ch. Coll. ; H. G. Merriman, fellow of New College. 

CamBrivGk, Dec. 16th.—The Prize Subjects for 1847: The 
Chancellor’s gold medal, for the best English poem in 
heroic verse. Subject, “ Sir Thomas More.” 

The Camden gold medal, for Latin hexameter verse. 
Subject, “‘ Ecclesia cathedralis nuper apud Indos ex- 
structa.” 

The Members’ prizes of fifteen guineas each, two to 
bachelors and two to undergraduates who have resided 
seven terms inthe University. Subjects, For the bachelors, 
“ Difficile est in philosophia pauca esse ei nota cui non 
sint aut | aye na aut omnia.” For the undergraduates, 
“ Omnis feré error veritatis alicujus simius est.” 

Sir Wm. Browne’s gold medals, for the best Greek (Sap- 
phic) and Latin (Alcaic) odes, and the Greek and Latin 
epigrams. Subjects: 1. For the Greek ode, “ Pericles mo- 
riens.” 2. For the Latin ode, ‘‘ Collegium SS. Trinitatis 
apud Cantabrigienses jam trecentesimum annum agens.” 
3. For the Greek epigram, Qdodjuevés rs xai wOaiv. “t For 
the Latin epigram, “ Sui lena natura.” 

The Porson prize (the interest of 400/. Stock), to under- 
graduates, for the best translation of a proposed passage 

or t an 








ber of triangular picces of flint, to which that form 
had evidently been given by the hand, and which 
were sent for exhibition by Mr. G. K. Blyth, of 
North Walsham, Norfolk. They were found toge- 
ther on the top of a hill, in the parish of Bacton, 
near North Walsham, at which spot an unbaked 
urn had been found about fourteen or fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Croker observed that they were evi- 
dently the roughly hewn flakes out of which flint 
arrow-heads were to be made. Mr. C. Baily com- 
municated some observations on a carved door- 
head, of the date of about 1480, discovered in the 


Kent. M. Lemonnier sent an account of the 
discovery. of a quantity of celts at Graimbou- 
ville, in the department of the Seine Inférieure in 
France. Mr. Pretty announced the discovery of a 
Roman tesselated pavement about half-way between 
Northampton and Weedon, and promised a further 
account of it. M. de-Gerville made a commu- 
nication relating to the coins of Carausius, said 
to have been discovered near Rouen a short time 
ago; and announced his intention of sending speci- 
mens of a number of Gaulish coins found near 
Avranches. There were several other interesting 
communications from Mr. C. Sandys of Canterbury, 
Mr. Baker of Bisley (who communicated a plan 
and description of the Roman villa discovered 
there), Mr. Croker, Mr. Bedford, &c. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Dec 17th.—The president in the chair. The secre- 
tary, Mr. J. C. Jones, read a paper by Mr. S. W. 
Stevenson, on a jewelled gold coin of the Emperor 
Mauricius Tiberius (a.p. 582 to a.p. 602), found 
at Bacton, on the coast of Norfolk, and presented 
by Miss Gurney to the British Museum. This 
beautiful ornament (an engraving of which, by Mr. 
Fairholt, illustrated Mr.Stevenson’s paper) consists 
of one of the common gold coins of Mauricius, sur- 
rounded by a circular border of the same metal, 
an inch and a half in diameter, and composed 
of thirty-eight cells of irregular form and size. 
Twenty of these are filled with red coloured stone; 
probably garnets ; the remaining cavities are 
empty. The loop by which it was meant to be sus- 
pended exhibits on the front side a braided or 
chain pattern of not inelegant workmanship, which 
also extends itself over the reverse side. Mr. 
Stevenson, after describing analogous ornaments 
worn at all periods of the Roman empire, re- 
marked, that be had understood the numismatic 
authorities of the British Museum considered the 
coin itself as a cast. With this opinion Mr. Ste- 
venson differed, believing the coin to be struck. The 
setting of the coin he considered to be Byzantine 
work, and executed in the east; and not by the 





in Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, M ger, I 
Fletcher, into Greek verse. Subject, King Henry V., 
act i. scene 2: “ While that the armed hand doth felt,” 
to the words, “‘ all well borne without defeat.” 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


people of the north of Europe. 

Dr. Lee regretted that the meeting had not been 
favoured with an exhibition of the coin itself, an 
examination of which was absolutely essential, in 
order to do justice to Mr. Stevenson’s paper. He 
then pr led to make observations on the some- 





Dec. 23d. Meeting of Council.—Six new iates 
were elected. Among the presents were a number 
of drawings of very interesting medieval sculptured 
monuments recently discovered at York, with rub- 
bings of brasses, given by Mr. C. Jessop of that 
city ; and a set of drawings of cromlechs in the Isle 
of Alderney, by Mr. Lukis. Mr. Lukis announces 
a paper on the subject. Mr. Crafter, of Gravesend, 
communicated an account of the discovery of a 
Roman urn and bottle, and other relics of a sepul- 
chral interment, near the lodge of James Harmer, 
Esq , at Greenhithe, about fifty feet north from the 
old Roman road. Mr. Smith read a letter from 
Alderman Walker, of Gloucester, confirming the 
report that the corporation of that city had resolved 
on the destruction of the ancient Booth Hall, as 
mentioned in Lit. Gaz. No. 1561. Mr. H. Durden, 
of Blandford, Dorset, presented an impression of 
a seal discovered in the course of ploughing in a 
field at Gillingham. Mr. Crofton Croker exhibited 
some of the stone shot from the wreck mentioned 


what confused inscription on the obverse of the 
coin, DNMAV‘CRPPAYG., and to explain that on the 
reverse, VICTORIA‘AVGG, &c.; concluding by ob- 
serving that he agreed with Mr. Stevenson in 
thinking the ornamental setting to be of Oriental 
manufacture. 

Mr. R. Smith said he agreed with his friend 
Mr. Stevenson in thinking the coin to be a struck 
coin, and not a cast. The inscription in the ob- 
verse he suspected was blundered by the moneyer; 
but he considered the setting to be by far the most 
interesting part of the jewel. It differed from all 
the examples of mounted gold Roman coins he had 
seen, as well as from others which had been en- 
graved, in resembling in workmanship the circular 
gold Saxon fibulas, which were frequently found in 
this country, and especially in Kent, as may be 
seen in the museum of Dr. Faussett. The con- 
struction of the cells filled with garnets so pre- 
cisely corresponded with the construction of these 











of the two first pencils is to record the direction, 


at a former meeting ; and laid on the table a num- 


fibulz, that he should not hesitate in assigning the 








old manor-house of Hall Place, near Tonbridge, in . 
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setting of the coin to the Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths. 
He admitted with Dr. Lee that portions of the 
work may be analogous to eastern patterns ; 
and no doubt the arts of the east gave a certain 
tone to those of the north of Europe, but not so 
much so as to deprive the latter of a certain 
nationality and character of design which enabled 
us to recognise the works of the north as peculiar 
and distinct from those of the east. The date of 
the coin, which was struck in the sixth century, 
was also another and an interesting confirmation 
of the opinion that the jewellery was Anglo-Saxon, 
because it agreed with that to which the fibula, 
from other circumstances, had been referred. 

Dr. Lee replied, that he still considered the orna- 
mental border, and particularly the twisted or chain- 
pattern which surrounded it, and the loop, as pe- 
culiarly eastern. 

Mr. Fairholt observed, that while engraving the 
jewelled coin for Mr. Stevenson, he had every 
opportunity of closely examining the construction of 
the border and he felt no hesitation, from compari- 
son with similar works of art found in this country, 
inpronouncing it to be Anglo-Saxon. 

Mr. Smith exhibited a quantity of the short- 
cross pennies of Henry III., thirty-seven in num- 
ber, with three of William of Scotland, recently 
discovered near Maidstone, and forwarded by Mr. 
C. IT. Smythe. Mr. Smith said it had been of late 
a matter of discussion among numismatists whether 
these short-cross pennies should not rather be 
assigned to Henry II., than to Henry III.; and 
good arguments had been advanced for and against. 
This discovery of pennies of William, who was 
contemporary with Henry II., while of itself it 
would not decide the question, must be allowed a 
certain degree of weight in favour of those who 
believe these short-cross coins to have been hitherto 
incorrectly appropriated ; and especially so, as the 
pennies of William found in this little hoard ap- 
peared equal in freshness of preservation with the 
others, and none seemed to have been much cir- 
culated. Mr. Bergne gave a general review of the 
opinions of numismatists of the present day with 
respect to this peculiar coinage. Sir H. Ellis 
and Mr. Hawkins assign reasons why they should 
“be given to Henry II., while Mr. Cuff and others 
are unwilling to disturb the appropriation of 
Snelling, Sainthill, &c. For his own part, Mr. 
Bergne attached considerable importance to the 
fact which had just been laid before the meeting. 
A brief description ofsthe coins by Mr. Cuff was 
then read. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK :— 
Monday. — Entomological, 8 r.m.; Chemical, 8 P.o. ; 
Pathological, 8 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Geological, 8} P.M. 
Thursday. — Royal, 8} P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p.m.; Zoo- 
logical, 3 p.m. 


— ee 8 p.M.; British Archeological, 
M 


P.M. 
aturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 r.m. 





PINE ARTS. 
HISTORICAL PICTURE. 
Tue picture, by Sir David Wilkie, of the Queen 
presiding at the first council upon her accession, 
engraved by C. Fox, has just issued from the re- 
pository of Mr. Alderman Moon. It is a very 
faithful transcript of the original, and ably executed 
as a work of art. -All our London readers will re- 
member the picture at the exhibition, represent- 
ing her Majesty, her royal uncles, the ministers 
of state at the time, high churchmen, and eminent 
ptivy-councillors, and other official personages. 
The most prominent individual in the group is the 
Duke of Sussex, seated on the right (her Majesty 
being on the left), with the pen just put into his 
hand by the Duke of Wellington, to sign the act 
of homage. There is much simplicity in the design, 
and the whole presents a truly great British event, 
handled by the eminent artist in a British style, 
without frippery or gaud. We cannot, however, 
say now, what we could not say in 1837, that the like- 





nesses are strong. On the contrary, the genius of 
one of the greatest painters our school could ever 
boast did not lie in that line; and both painting 
and engraving must, therefore, be prized for merits 
of another order. It is a genuine historical piece, 
and commemorates the period and general effect, 
more than the exact countenances, of the persons 
engaged in this national transaction. 
E. Landseer’s Deer-Stalking in the Highlands. 
F.G. Moon. 

Wuat Scrope and Prof. Wilson have so well es- 
sayed with the pen, Edwin Landseer has here ac- 
complished with the pencil; placing the noble 
sport of deer-stalking in the Scottish Highlands 
in that high position, in regard to the fine arts, 
which it holds among the manly exploits of the 
field. Nothing can exceed the truth and feeling 
displayed in these engravings; most of them done 
by Mr. T. Landseer, the artist’s brother. We have 
first the Combat of these splendid animals, so tim- 
orous and cautious, and yet so fierce and dauntless. 
Their antlers are interlaced, and their fury fatal. 
Next there is the Waiting for deer to rise (another 
exhibition picture), in which the dog held, the 
Highlander, in shadow, breathlessly quieting him, 
and the watcher, with his gun in hand, form a 
group of infinite skill and interest. We almost ex- 
pect to see the deer start up, hear the rifle ring, 
and slip the dog upon his retreat, should the ball 
have failed to lay him low at once. Watching the 
body is characteristic, but not so interesting; nor 
is the “ how to get the deer home” more imposing. 
These are the mere mechanical and unimpressive 
parts of the game, but still they are given with a 
painter’s hand. The last scene is one of the utmost 
pathos. We knowof nothing in art, of animal expres- 
sion, more affecting ; nothing in which human sym- 
pathies can be more touchingly excited. And to 
crown the whole there is the Poaching Bothy, as 
true a Highland picture as ever was executed, and 
no less ably and artistically treated than it is pecu- 
liarly fine in its own forms for composition and 
effect. Such a fasciculus altogether has rarely been 
published for the aristocratic library or the sport- 
man’s home. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 
To a countryman and correspondent in Germany 
we owe the subjoined letter on matters intimately 
connected with the Fine Arts in England, and 
their encouragement and preservation. We insert 
it as containing many pertinent remarks well 
worthy of attention on this important subject; but 
without pledging ourselves to all its sentiments. 
Germany, Dec. 14th, 1846. 

No “news from England” has given us half so 
much pleasure as some remarks on the ignorance 
and ill-management which have been shewing them- 
selves for years in the National Gallery, and tend- 
ing unfortunately to the ruin of invaluable works 
of art; we are thankful that even thus late public 
attention is called to the subject. 

Ina National Gallery so petty as ours, we can- 
not “ afford,” regarding the objects merely numeri- 
cally, to have a single one spoiled. There are too 
few not to make the loss of but one good picture 
immediately felt. We English have hitherto con- 
soled ourselves with the conviction that small, in- 
significantly small, as is the number of pictures 
thus brought together to form a National Gallery, 
their intrinsic worth, their great excellence, atoned 
for this deficiency. But now all is being done to 
put an end to even this boast. What, then, will 
finally be left us? As is always the case, the 
opinion of those qualified to give advice on such 
matters is rarely heeded. There was perhaps 
never any man more devoted to his art, more sensi- 
ble to the beauties which the works of the great 
masters presented, or, from personal experience, 
more at home in the technical part of what related 
to painting, than the late John Constable. To 
him the treatment of the pictures in the National 
Gallery was agonising. It went to his very heart. 








He was constantly speaking of it, constantly la- 
menting it, and unceasingly and unsparingly de- 
precating the repulsive ignorance and want of feel- 
ing for art displayed by those to whom the charge 
of these works was consigned. Often has he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ They are flaying the pictures! they are 
flaying the pictures!” But yet in no one single in- 
stance, had ever any opinion of his respecting the 
purchase or the cleaning of a picture the least 
weight with the constituted authorities. Of one 
of these he used to say, ‘‘——— knows nothing 
about these matters; not practically at least. He 
only knows about the backs of pictures, which is 
just the same to him.” Meaning that the person 
in question, like many others, consulted the can- 
vass or panel in order to learn by its dirt or smoky 
appearance something of its age and history. At 
one time speaking of Rubens to Mr. L r, the 
latter said, ‘‘ There were a set of pictures of his, of 
which that in the Gallery is one.” Mr. Constable : 
“Yes, and our Gallery people could, if they had 
chosen, have had a companion some time ago at a 
sale at Christie’s.”” Mr. L.: “ And why did they 
not?” Mr. C.: “ Because they did not know what 
they were about. To painters there is a great 
charm in pairs. Every good painter tries te put 
into them qualities which would be incongruous up- 
on the same canvass, but which on different ones 
do good to each other.” 

But what proofs are needed when the evil cries 
so loudly that all may hear? Let any one the 
least qualified to judge look at sume of the Claudes 
in the Gallery, and ask himself ifthose rubbed-out 
things can be supposed to have even a slight re- 
semblance to what they were when fresh and bright 
from the painter’s easel 2? Should he be mad enough 
to imagine it, let him try to look once in his life 
at a Claude in the royal collection at the Hague, 
and he will be speedily undeceived. This picture 
(it hangs on the right-hand side in the first or 
second room as you go in) gives one a notion of 
the sunlight and freshness and brilliancy which 
this great master strove to paint, and which he did 
succeed in representing. 

When at Munich, the other day, we heard a gen- 
tleman relating to another the way in which the 
pictures of the National Gallery of England were 
treated; how they (we use his own expression) 
were “scraped” by the cleaners. All this seemed 
so unaccountable, so incredible to the other, who 
was an artist, that he looked inquiringly, as if ex- 
pecting our refutation of what had been asserted. 
But we were forced to assent to all that had been 
said, for unfortunately it was the truth. It is 
grievous, very grievous, to see such wonderful 
productions of the human mind thus destroyed, 
works which nothing can ever replace. The mar- 
vellous tints, the lovely hues are gone, and no 
alchemy can ever bring them back into existence. 
The very worth of the pictures as articles of barter 
is thus considerably reduced ; and this in a com- 
mercial country might be looked upon as no unim- 
portant matter. But some, we trust, regard these 
works that have fallen on evil days, and into pro- 
fane hands, with feelings of love and reverence; 
and they, not influenced by mercenary views, will 
exclaim, like ourselves, with a sigh, ‘* But the pity 
of it, Iago: oh, Lago, the pity of it!’’ 

[The writer here enters into some discussion re- 
lative to the Wellington Statue, and arraigns the 
judgment of the Literary Gazette as “ tending to 
exalt the work, on account of its great size, and 
the beanty with which it has been extricated from 
the mould.” Had we rested its merits on these 
grounds alone, we would have admitted and allowed 
the justice of the objection; but we spoke of them 
simply as collateral recommendations of a design 
very grand and noble in itself as a production of 
art. It matters not, therefore, that casting has 
arrived at great perfection in foundries, or that 
there is a single figure now at Munich (and all but 
completed), cast in bronze, which wants only six 
feet of being just double the size (a single figure, by 
the way, can bear no comparison either for weight 
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of metal or complication in being put together 
with an equestrian group). . Nor do we think that 
any fair parallel, in régard to magnitude, can be 
drawn between such a performance and the huge 
cylinder made'sothe time ago to drain the Haar- 
lem Lake. As: you:cannot multiply different things 
by each other, such as six pair of skates by three 
pair of compasses; so neither can you magnify 
different. objects, such as a glass retort and the 
dome of a‘church, so as to bring them into com- 
parison! We, however, add _our friend’s con- 
cluding paragraphs. | é 

The forming the spectrum for Lord Rosse’s 
telescope was a far more arduous and delicate 
operation than halfa dozen such castings in bronze. 

We take the liberty of making these observa- 
tions because it seems to us that, however great 
may be the mechanical difficulties the workmen at 
the foundry have had to overcome, the merits of 
this conception of the sculptor are not thereby 
either enhanced or diminished. It is as a work of 
art we are to judge it: as the creation of an artist. 
As to the work itself, we give no opinion ; it is only 
about the mode of judging it that we here contend. 
It would be a dangerous precedent thus to evade 
the: principal, the grand question to be decided, 
and to award praise on the score of size, or diffi- 
culties overcome. Besides, as we said before, all 
this has nothing to do with a judgment on the 
work, as a work of art. As well might its trans- 
port and erection, both which appear to us quite 
wonderful, be taken into the account. 

Never, perhaps, was any thing more truly ridicu- 
lous, than setting about and making such a statue, 
and when finished not knowing what to do with it. 
The only parallel we know of is to be found in the 
history of the great family picture of the Wake- 
fields, which caused such vast expectations, and 
which, when finished, for want of a place to put it 
in, was thrust into the back-kitchen. We imagined, 
as we often do, that the eyes of the world would 
be attracted to our “colossal undertaking ;”’ it was 
proceeded with with all the calm complacency 
which a sense of decided superiority alone can 
give, and we are quite astonished to find that, now 
we have got it completed, “ our unparalleled per- 
formance” is making us look as foolish as it is well 
possible to do. 


In this we entirely agree. The question is, who 
are we to thank for this dilemma? Not the artist 
who voluntarily and generously enlarged his cov- 
enanted design, at a cost to himself of a very 
large sum of money, as well as of risk and labour, 
in order to do credit to himself in exceeding the 
views or legal claims of those who employed him. 
Who else, we will not surmise: suffice it to 
say, that, like nearly every one of our national 
works, this has been be-d——Iled, and the con- 
summation is now, we believe, in hand, by placing 
the colossal group in the worst site in London, 
viz. in the cavity between the Horse Guards and 
the pond in St. James’ Park!! Here, if the ground 
over the drain will yield a foundation, is the statue 
to stand; without a sky at morn, or noon, or even- 
ing against which tosee its proportions ; and after 
all the nonsense we have heard about the top of 
the arch, in his new position the Hero must either 
appear as if he were riding into the Horse Guards, 
with his horse’s tail turned to her Majesty’s palace 
and her Majesty's look-out, or towards that palace 
(using a famous palatial phrase), rumping the 
Horse Guards, the head-quarters of the British 
army! 


Since writing the above, it has been practically 
discovered that there is, fortunately, no sufficient 
foundation in this locality to support the statue. 
We thought it had been known to every topo- 
grapher, that the drains and pipes between the 
Park waters and the Thames, ran in this direction, 
and had done so since the reign of Charles II. 
That monarch’s wild-fowl fancies have happily saved 
the memorial to the greatest of English warriors 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
GERMANY. 

[From our own Correspondent.] 
BertHoip AUERBACH, the author of that pleasant 
book Black-Forest Village Stories, which has been 
so nicely translated by Mrs. Taylor, is on the point 
of setting off for Breslau, where he intends to re- 
main some time. He is about to be betrothed to 
a young Jewess of that city. This accounts for 
his leaving Dresden, which he has made his place 
of residence for some time. He has lately writ- 
ten a little work entitled Publication and the People, 
or the Fundamental Characteristics of Popular Lite- 
rature. 

It is always pleasant to record the marks of dis- 
tinction shewn to those who have obtained pre- 
eminence in literature or art. We announce, 
therefore, with satisfaction, that the sculptor 
Schwanthaler has just received a knight’s cross of 
the order of the North Star; and Inspector Miller, 
of the great foundry at Munich, a knight’s cross 
of the order of Wasa; both from the King of 
Sweden. The architect Erbkam, who accompanied 
Professor Lepsius on kis journey to the East, 
has also been decorated by the King of Prussia 
with the order of the Red Eagle, fourth class. 

Meyerbeer left Berlin a few days ago for Vienna, 
in order to conduct the first representation of his 
new opera, The Camp in Silesia. He has placed 
his salary of 3000 crowns a year, which he receives 
from the King, at the disposal of the members of 
the orchestra and the chorus of the theatre. 

Count Frederick Gonfalonieri, one of the com- 
panions of Silvio Pellico dufing his imprisonment 
at the Spielberg, has just died in the canton of 
Uri, in Switzerland. In 1821 he was, as well as 
his friend, condemned to death for the part he had 
taken in the political tumults of that period. The 
entreaties of his wife, however, procured a change 
of punishment, and he was sentenced to be impri- 
soned for life. After being shut up in the fortress 
for twenty years, the amnesty proclaimed by the 
Emperor Ferdinand, at the commencement of his 
reign, restored him once more to freedom. His 
wife died soon after his condemnation. When 
again at liberty, he married a young Danish lady, 
who survives him. 

Gutzkow’s new drama, Uriel Acosta, in which all 
the personages are of the Jewish persuasion, was 
performed at Dresden on the 13th with immense 
applause. At first the audience seemed cold and 
unmoved; but in the second act the interest be- 
came greater, and ere long displayed itself in fre- 
quent bursts of applause. The author was repeat- 
edly called on to appear; and when the curtain 
finally dropped, all the actors were obliged, by their 
presence, to respond to the long-continued proofs 
of approbation which the audience showered upon 
them, 





BELGIUM. 
Sheldon’s Border Ballads. 
(From our own Correspondent.]} 
Str,—I regret that I have not a copy to send you 
of a fine old Norman-French ballad, called the 
Histoire de la Céte des deux Amans de Normandie, 
and which is either the original of, or curious co- 
incidence to, Mr. Sheldon’s “‘ Borthwick of North 
Berwick Law,” quoted in your last Gazetie. This 
histoire was at one time extremely popular through- 
out France; so popular, indeed, that it formed the 
subject of a series of paintings, executed by Cha- 
ton, and engraved by Lebour, and which might be 
seen on the walls of numberless cottages. In 
these engravings the ballad had been rendered 
into a prose explanation; and your own remarks, 
introducing “the pride of the book,” will serve 
admirably to introduce the French legend. “ The 
story, declared to be original, though looking poeti- 
cally fresh, runs :” 
“Edmond, jeune serf normand, nourissait de- 
puis longtemps un violent amour pour la belle 


un chateau sur les bords de l’Andelle, pres Rouen. 
Un jour que le Baron et sa fille chassaient dans la 
vallée, un sanglier blessé sort furieux d’un hallier, 
et court droit a Caliste, dont le coursier s’emporte 
et l’entraine loin dés chasseuts ; le monstre la pour- 
suit, le cheval s’abat, et Caliste va périr, lorsqu’ 
Edmond, qui veille sur elle, parait tout-a-coup, 
combat le sanglier, le ‘tue, et sauve Vobjet de son 
amour. Caliste, depuis le jour ot Edmond lui 
avait sauvé la vie, ne put résister 4 tant de dévoue- 
ment, et ne tarda pas a payer son libérateur de 
Pamour le plus tendre. Bientét Edmond ose de- 
mander la main de la riche héritiére; mais Por- 
gueilleux et farouche Baron, frémissant a l’idée 
d’unir sa fille unique 4 un pauvre serf, qu’il croit 
avoir assez récompensé en l’affranchissant, ima- 
gine de mettre 4 son consentement une condition 
impossible. Il promet & Edmond qu’il lui don- 
nera Caliste, s’il peut la porter de suite et sans 
aucun répos jusqu’au sommet escarpé de la céte 
qui domine le chateau et la vallée. Edmond, loin de 
redouter l’épreuve barbare que le Baron lui impose, 
la regoit au contraire comme une grace, se fiant sur 
sa jeunesse, sa force, et surtout son amour. Malgré 
les remontrances et les craintes de Caliste, qui 
tremble pour les jours de son amant, il l’enléve 
dans ses bras, et, chargé de ce précieux fardeau, 
se met a gravir d’un pas égal et assuré le coteau 
presqu’inaccessible. Fier de son trésor, il ne se 
hate point, et déja il a franchi la moitié de l’espace 
sans que sa marche ait changé, ou que son corps 
ait fléchi; de toutes parts on l’encourage, il s’ef- 
force, et va bientét atteindre le sommet. L’amour 
a triomphé! Edmond, par une force et un courage 
incroyables, arrive au sommet, y dépose sa con- 
quéte, penche la téte, fixe sur Caliste des yeux 
pleins d’amour, et tombe mort de fatigue. Son 
amante meurt a Il’instant de douleur. Au méme 
moment deux colombes prennent leur vol d’un 
hermitage voisin, et se perdent dans les airs avec 
un chant plaintif. Le pére, trop tard attendri et 
repentant de sa barbarie, aprés avoir fait enfermer 
les deux corps dans un méme cercueil, fit ériger 
au haut de cette céte, a la place de l’hermitage, 
le Prieuré des deux Amans ; lui-méme, au désespoir 
de la mort de sa fille, ne tarda pas a suivre au 
tombeau le couple infortuné.” 

Such is the French legend; and I have no doubt 
your cleyer Paris correspondent could give you 
some information respecting the pictures which 
illustrate it.—I am, &c. ; 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

NEW ZEALAND: HEKI. 
To our review of Angas’s Travels in New Zealand 
(see Nos, 1558, 1559), we may add the following 
later and curious information respecting the great 
New Zealand chief Heki, which we extract from the 
number of Simmonds’ Colonial Magazine for De- 
cember, as given by Mr. J. Jenner Merrett, and 
relating to a visit paid about nine months ago. 
He says: 

“ My interests, my prospects, are bound up in 
New Zealand—it is the land of my adoption; I 
have always endeavoured to reason the natives into 
a sense of the advantages which must result to 
themselves from becoming embodied as a part of a 
powerful nation like Britain, rather than remaining 
an insignificant independency, relapsing into their 
original state of barbarism, and becoming a prey 
to the lawless and licentious rovers of all nations, 
The pride of the New Zealand chieftain cannot be 
broken by force, under existing circumstances ; he 
must be reasoned into compliance ; ‘and if the terms 
are not too hard, and his independence and right 
of property (not law) be not trampled on, I am 
satisfied matters may be adjusted. No honour can 
be gained by the British in this warfare; our 
troops will never be allowed by the natives to meet 
them under equal advantages; they will harass us 
by surprise—our sentinels will be shot at their 
posts, and every straggling party on labour or ser- 
vice will be cut off. { have er the savage threat 





Caliste, fille du Baron de Pont St. Pierre, puissant 





from the worst site in or about the metropolis. 





seigneur de la cour de Charlemagne, qui habitait 





fifty times over, that if we will pursue them with 
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war, we shall retrace our steps over paths slippery 
with the blood of our countrymen. Who would not 
avert such horrors, if it may be even at the risk of 
inconsiderate censure ? 

“With a uative boy to carry my blankets, I tra- 
velled along the high lands skirting the coasts, 
rather pleased with the novel character of the 
country through which I passed. For some three 
or four miles, our road lay through the bed of a 
mountain torrent; but after climbing the forest 
range, we entered on an open tract of country, 
stretching as far as the Bay of Islands, without any 
intervening forest land. ‘The character of the soil 
in this district is wretched in the extreme—no food 
for cattle, and hardly any spots worth cultivation. 
Young Mr. King, the missionary, has the only 
really useful piece of land I saw. The country, 
notwithstanding the poverty of the soil, yields: a- 
bundance of beautiful kauri gum ; and everywhere 
I observed spots where the natives had been dig- 
ging for it. When within a few miles of the little 
fortress at Tako, where Heki was staying, my na- 
tive guide told me that the Nga Puis of Wangaroa 
had seriously offended Heki by not joining him, 
and not fighting for him; and that it was reported 
Heki had threatened to punish him by violence; he 
further said, that as he was of the party who had 
offended Heki, he doubted the safety of his pro- 
ceeding to the fortress, and requested me to let him 
return. When we were within sight of the spot, 
he seriously urged me to proceed first. His fears 
amused me; and I said, as he was a native, he would 
be less liable to ill treatment than I should: but my 
remonstrances were useless—go first he would not, 
and so I took the lead, while he followed closely on 
my heels. AsI entered the gateway of the little 
fortress, and passed through the throng of fierce 
warriors who were scattered about in groups, I expe- 
rienced a momentary feeling of anxiety as to my per- 
sonal safety should I be discovered ; for I was there 
both in the character of a spy, and the bearer of cre- 
dentials which accident might discover were forged. 
I now recollected another circumstance, which 
added nothing to my confidence ; that there might 
be some there who would recognise me as having 
been concerned in the capture of Pomare; and al- 
though I was innocent of the treacherous intention 
of the commanding officer in that affair, still they 
could not be aware that I was so. Putting a good 
face on the matter, and determined to achieve the 


object for which I came, if possible, I walked boldly | d 


amongst them, with my important-looking letter 
in my hand, and seated myself, according to native 
customs, in silence with a group of elderly chiefs. 
Every eye in the fortress was turned upon me 
with a look of inquiry; but I determined not to 
appear at all concerned. At last I greeted them 
with the usual salutation, ‘ Tena koutou,’ and again 
resumed my reclining position. Impatient, I sup- 
pose, at my long silence, an old chief rose in the 
assembly, and abruptly asked me where I came 
from. I replied, that having a'letter which I wished 
to deliver with my own hands to Heki, I had walked 
about the country in search of him; and that I had 
but the day before been told by Harriet (his wife) 
where to find him, and that consequently I had 
reached Tako. A subdued conversation now took 
place, and some of them rose and left the place. 
In a short time they returned, with Heki pre- 
ceding them. I had never seen him before, but 
I felt certain he could be no other than the man 
I wanted. He approached, seized me by the 
shoulder and shook me rudely; and, speaking 
quickly and angrily, he asked me what made me 
come there, and what I wanted. He evidently 
wished to intimidate me; but he was mistaken for 
once. I threw the letter on the ground, and said 
abruptly, ‘ There is an explanation for you.’ He 
looked at it with hesitation; and I observed a 
slight nervous tremor on his hand and lip as he 
took it up, opened and read it, while he sat apart 
from the rest of the chiefs, who none of them asked 
him a single question, or spoke a word, while he 
was so engaged, 





“TI fancied L perceived in his countenance a 
latent suspicion as\to my;serrand. He turned his 
eye stealthily on. mine once or twice while he was 
reading the letter, and I was marking, as coolly as 
I could, the effect it produced. Its sentences were 
few; but so worded as to be ambiguous to a native, 
and its meaning wrapped in mystery. I saw, how- 
ever, I had not failed in my estimate of native 
character; for this exceedingly shrewd native was 
completely puzzled, and my success was complete. 
I had taken care to recommend the bearer of the 
letter to his particular hospitality; and when he 
had finished, he rose, shook me by the hand, or- 
dered food to be cooked and a house to be prepared 
for me, and gave strict orders that I should not be 
intruded on. When his warriors saw me received 
so cordially, many of them came forward and shook 
me by the harid ; they also welcomed me, and seated 
themselves: I was soon surrounded by numbers. 
A desultory and interesting conversation now took 
place between us: it related principally to the war. 
We laughed and joked; they brought me food ; and 
I was elated at the success of my enterprise. 

‘“ Heki returned to the spot where he had been 
conversing, and seating himself by my side, and, 
as nearly as I could recollect in the evening, when 
I made a memorandum of the sum of his discourse, 
the following are the words:—‘ Has the governor 
gone to Port Nicholson to fight the Rauparaha—is 
he going down there to make the rockets fly 
about? Why did he not come and speak to me 
before he went? I haveappointed places ofmeeting; 
he should have chosen one of those I mention for 
a conference between himself and me—I will come 
to no terms till he speaks to me face to face. Ifhe 
wishes the flagstaff put up, let it be put up by him- 
self, the governor and Waka, simultaneously. If we 
were all present when it is put up, well and good ; 
I willnot allow Waka to putit up without my consent 
being obtained. 1 have heard the governor intends 
to make Tamati Waka the great chief of this part 
of the island, and that I am not entitled to con- 
sideration. I will certainly never recognise any 
power which may be invested in Tamati Waka, 
should he be delegated by the governor to propose 
the terms of the peace. The final arrangement of 
the quarrel must rest between me and the governor 
alone. The governor does not possess the strength 
to do as he pleases. My voluntary consent will 
establish peace, but soldiers cannot compel me to 
o it. I have beaten them at Kororarika, as I 
beat them off at O-Kaihau, when they attacked 
my pah; they retreated to their boats at the Keri 
Keri, and I buried their dead. At O-Haia-wae 
we killed great numbers of them, when they as- 
saulted the pah: they were obliged to leave their 
dead in our trenches, and make a hasty retreat, 
while we, not thinking the place tenable against 
the great guns of the sailors, effected an orderly 
and safe retreat, and left them an empty fortress 
as a payment for the loss of their chiefs and people: 
then the blood first flowed in gushing streams 
from the white men, while our own people were 
hardly scathed. At Ruapekapeka they desecrated 
the Sabbath, which we in our ignorance supposed 
would pass without fighting: we left our pah to 
avoid the shot and shells, while morning prayers 
were read by one of the teachers; had we been in 
the pah at our guns, the madness of the soldiers in 
trying to carry it by assault would have been seen ; 
for there would have been worse slaughter than 
there was atO-Haia-wae. The Europeans cannot 
say that they were strong because they took Rua- 
pekapeka; and, after all, there were only twenty- 
five of our people killed. The white men have 
only one point of superiority over us, namely, their 
guns and rockets; but we shall be more than a 
match for them, when we skirmish with them in the 
bush, as in future we shall, if necessary.’ 

“ There were seven horses at this settlement, 
and the natives were constantly amusing themselves 
with racing. The people who attended Heki from 
the Waimate here amounted to about eighty fight- 
ing men; he was afterwards joined, during my 





stay with him, by about two hundred and fifty 
more, who came to welcome his return. They 
brought with them quantities of pigs, kumeras, 
and fish, and were soon busy preparing the feast. 
Many of the chiefs who arrived — amongst others, 
Ware of Matauri, Tarea, and Waikato, of the Bay 
of Islands—spoke very violently, and gave Heki 
every encouragement: they told him not to be 
afraid of the soldiers, whatever their numbers 
might be; and:every one appeared to pay him 
the greatest deference and respect. 

‘* A sword was shewn me in the evening, which 
the native who owned it told me had belonged to 
Captain Grant; it kad,’ I think, the name of Buck- 
master on the ‘blade.’ I ‘asked them if it was true 
that they had cooked a part of Captain Grant’s 
body; they immediately anstwered,. without the 
slightest reserve, that they ‘did, but only’ after he 
was dead. I asked them why they burnt the 
soldier alive at O-Haia-wae; they replied, that no- 
thing of the kind occurred. I then wished to know 
whose cries were those that were heard during the 
night; they replied, that the cries proceeded from 
a soldier who was much burnt after he was wound- 
ed, by his cartridge-box igniting while lying by 
one of the fires; that he suffered great pain, and 
was crying out incessantly. I further requested to 
know if there were any Europeans amongst them 
at the pah of Ruapekapeka, as the troops had 
heard European voices shouting during the night 
to the people inside it to keep a good look-out. 
They said that Europeans had been amongst them, 
two particularly; but they had returned to their 
homes before the capture of Ruapekapeka; but 
that there was a native (Haki Moa) who had spent 
many years on board of whalers, who was inva- 
tiably in:the habit of shouting his watchword in 
English, and that his must have been the voice 
which was heard so distinctly by the sentries. 

*¢ After witnessing the arrival of more of Heki’s 
allies, and a war-dance on the occasion, which was 
well worth seeing, and of which I made a sketch— 
having also made three portraits, all profiles, of 
Heki, through the window of my little house, and 
had taken the portraits of Harriet, his wife, and 
Charles Hungi, while in Wangaroa,—J prepared to 
return to the Bay of Islands. Heki, before I went, 
drew me on one side, and called a native to him: 
this man he directed to write an answer to the one 
I had given him, which was done; it contained 
the very modest request of a cask of tobacco as 
soon as possible. This letter I keep as a great 
curiosity: I certainly do not think he can write 
himself, from the circumstance of his wife acting as 
his secretary, and the fact of his having employed 
the native in the present instance. 

‘I shook hands and parted with him and his 
people, thoroughly pleased with the success of my 
journey: in two days I reached Kororarika. The 
people Heki has with him are some of them chiefs 
of various districts, Tauranga, Rotorua, Kapiti, 
Hawke’s Bay, Taranaki, Cook’s Straits, and else- 
where; men who have joined his cause from the 
mere love of fighting and adventure: they are a 
reckless and daring set, and have frightened the 
Nga Puis to the north of the Bay into supporting 
Heki. It is the most absurd thing imaginable for 
people to suppose that Heki has lost any of his in- 
fluence ; he has more followers now than ever he 
had, and he is treated with infinitely more respect 
than either Tamati Waka or Kawiti. I heard 


much desultory conversation in Heki’s pah; it 
principally consisted in each man relating his own 
prowess, and ridiculing the European mode of 
fighting, and their foolish exposure of themselves 


to the fire of the natives. I gathered sufficient in 
the course of conversation to lead me to the con- 
clusion that Heki had been led to believe that a 
war would soon take place either between America 
and England, or France and England, and that he 
might depend upon assistance from either nation 
when they became cur enemies. He was also an- 
ticipating a war in Cook’s Straits; and expected 
that, in the event of such an occurrence, he should 
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be much better able to carry on his own operations 
against the troops, as they would then be divided : 
he had some reason to believe that the Nga te Maru 
and Nga te Tameteras, on the Thames, would at- 
tack Auckland; in fact, he seemed to think that 
disturbances were only commencing all over the 
island, and was only waiting to see what line of 
conduct it would be politic for him to adopt. I 
heard him say distinctly, that nothing would satisfy 
him But having the French and the American flags 
hoisted, as well as the English; and that the Cus- 
tom-house had no business at Kororarika.” 








ORIGINAL, 
AND CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


HOOD’S WRITINGS. 

Hood's Own; or, Laughter from Year to Year. 
Being forn.er Runnings of his Comic Vein, with an 
Infusion of New Blood for General Circulation. 
8vo, pp. 568. London, E, Moxon. M 

Wuen we look at this volume, and turn over page 

after page, we wonder more and more at the inex- 

haustible fund of quaintness, odd conceit, humour, 
and wit, out of which Hood poured all this abund- 
ance, as if increase of quantity and drollery, like 
appetite, did grow by what it fed on. The numer- 
ous and unceasing efforts of a large portion of our 
current literature to ‘‘ poke fun’ upon the public 
look poor, meagre, and forced when compared with 
our true Democritus; and though we have an occa- 
sional laugh with the jesters and punsters, it must 
be confessed that the perpetual strain upon them 
gy a vast disproportion of failures instead of 

its. No degree of talent can supply an unceasing 
demand of this sort, and consequent weakness ren- 
ders the attempts the more ridiculous as their pre- 
tensions are braggart. Jokes are melancholy things 
when they miss fire; and professed jokers the dull- 
est of dogs when their quips are trivial and their 
satire blunt: and indeed, when most successful, 
their continuous exploit is far from being an enter- 
taining pastime either in society or writing—in 
conversation or in books. They belong to the class 

* Bore.” But, on the contrary, where Nature has 

conferred the curious faculty, and it overflows from 

its own full vessels—when words seem to clothe 
themselves with meanings previously unknown, and 
thoughts of utter originality rise upon the mind— 
when all around is seen as nobody else sees or ever 
saw the objects—and when the whole is leavened 
by a just sense of the ludicrous, and appreciation 
of the bounds within which it must play its freaks 
and gambols to be efficient—then we have a Thomas 

Hood, and not a hackney striver to be eternally 

funny. The one is a genuine humorist; the other 

a clown grinning through a horse-collar. 

The volume before us, composed of a collection 
of those smaller publications which were wont at 
this season of the year to add so much to its merri- 
ment, is truly an astonishing work. We had no 
idea that when put all together these strange fan- 
cies, graphic and literary, could have been so agree- 
able and gratifying. Upon the doctrine we have 
advanced, they ought to have been tiresome in mass, 
however pleasant in separate and intermediate de- 
tail: but the reverse is the fact; and for a book to 
take up again and again, and always to find much 
to wonder at in its profusion, as well as to enjoy in 
its endless variety, Hood’s Own is well entitled to be 
every laughter-loving reader's own (stil), still) from 
year to year. 

Having said so much for the present portion of 
his writings, we will ask leave to revert to a pre- 
ceding issue of Mr. Moxon’s, namely, the Poems in 
two vols. 18mo, of which the second edition lies 
upon our table. Herein the Poet and the man of 
feeling appear—the Yorick is serious, the Wit bene- 
volent, the universal Momus the universal philan- 
thropist. Hood hated cant and humbug as he ad- 

a 


ends—to protect and uplift the lowly, to spread jus- 
tice and charity over the land, to abase the oppres- 
sor, and to mitigate all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
all the cares and troubles and sufferings of humanity. 
Among the longer compositions in these small 
volumes, even the “ Song of a Shirt” has hardly 
been more popular than the “ Dream of Eugene 
Aram,” the “Elm Tree,” and the “ Haunted 
House,”—the last romance perhaps the most poe- 
tical of all the author’s productions. To this we 
would beg attention; and having some time ago re- 
ceived from an able and valued correspondent an 
essay upon it, which, as we think, sets forth many 
true principles of general as well as particular cri- 
ticism, we take this occasion to lay it before the 
literary public. 

Part First.—It is evident that the aim of the 
writer of this poem was to impress the reader with 
the same feelings of dread, and the same sense of 
utter loneliness, which weighed upon his own spirit 
when standing—whether in imagination or reality 
is quite indifferent—amid the scene of desolation 
and decay here described. We will endeavour to 
discover whether the means taken to arrive at 
such end have been fortunately chosen through- 
out. We are left in uncertainty in the beginning, 
whether what follows was found “in the spirit 
or the flesh:'"’—no matter; the subject is ‘an 
old deserted mansion.”” The word “ mansion’ is 
well chosen; for it at once calls to our mind a 
dwelling-place of goodly size, with the stir and 
movement and active life consequent upon the 
neighbourhood of living human beings. That it 
was a residence “ for woman, child, and man” is a 
matter of course; all mansions are: and the obser- 
vation, being unnecessary, weakens the preceding 
descriptive line, which was forcible from its very 
simplicity, and at once excited curiosity to know 
why it was deserted. The “under some prodigi- 
ous ban’”’ is very good; for though it gives a hint 
as to the cause of the desertion, it still leaves all in 
mystery. 

“ Some dreams we have are nothing else but dreams— 

Unnatural, and full of contradictions ; 


Yet others of our most romantic schemes 

Are something more than fictions. 
It might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion ; 
But in the spirit, or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted mansion : 


A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling-place, and yet no habitation ; 
A house, but under some prodigious ban 
Of excommunication.”* 

As yet all is undefined; in the fourth verse 
however, the poet begins to particularise. But 
before proceeding farther with our remarks, we 
have a few observations to make. 

The feelings that involuntarily arise when we 
tread upon ground connected in any way with cer- 
tain impressive events, are called forth by the power 
of the imagination. It is the association of ideas 
which moves or overpowers us. It is not the ob- 
jects which meet our bodily vision to which we owe 
the awe that fills our soul, or the undefined sensa- 
tions which exercise their mastery; but it is the 
mind that, by an exercise of wonderful power, goes 
back to far-distant times, and connects, by an 
alchemy entirely its own, the things it sees in palp- 
able reality with those which meet its mental vision 
only. There is nothing, we believe, in the Plain 
of Waterloo or in the Straits of Thermopyle to 
excite emotion in the beholder: no natural objects 
which are likely to disturb hiscalm serenity. But 
who visits these spots without experiencing a rush 
of, at first, undefined and countless memories, 
which suddenly change the common earth on which 
he treads into ground that is sanctified and glori- 
fied? His mind is filled by the spirit of the scene: 
it takes in the whole, with the struggle, and the 
carnage, and the devotedness on the day of strife ;— 





mired the better qualities and heartily 
the better interests of his fellow-creatures. In 
prose and in verse, in gaiety or in gravity, in jest 
or in earnest, all his performances tended to good 











* Is it correct to say “a house” is excommunicated or 
under excommunication? For ‘‘a house” here refers to 
the building of stone and mortar; not “a house” as used 


with all the causes that went before and led to the 
arming and the marching forth to battle, as well as 
the reward and the glory that followed upon vic- 
tory. His regards sweep adown the stream of 
time ; his gaze ranges over the entire field before 
him. He does not stop to dwell on the Lion of 
Hougemont, or the reeds near the spot where Hel- 
lenic blood flowed so unsparingly:—he is too ex- 
cited; his mind is now occupied with too elevated 
things to care for such minuteness. 

Again; on stepping into the coolness of some 
Gothic cathedral, it is not merely the beautiful pro- 
portions of the upwards-striving architecture which 
attunes our mind religiously, but the thoughts 
awakened by the knowledge that we are in the house 
of God. And if taking into account the effect of 
outward circumstance on the mind, it would be the 
impression produced by the whole that we should 
dwell on; not on the parts of the building as exer- 
cising any particular influence over us, although 
all tending to make up and complete the general 
effect. We might allude to the dim religious light 
falling around us, without noticing that it was win- 
dows of painted glass which were instrumental in 
tempering the glare from without. We might 
speak of the lofty forms toiling upward, and carry- 
ing the mind towards heaven, without alluding to 
the tracery which adorned the shafts, or the niches 
of saints which there had a place assigned them. 
Such particularising would spoil the general effect. 
The ‘‘ sense profound” of a holy presence is dis- 
turbed by attention to such matters. 

Why is it that the minute explanations of garru- 
lous guides is so insupportable when visiting a spot 
or building dear or sacred to us from certain asso- 
ciations? Why is it, but because his detail dis- 
turbs the unity of those associations ; because they 
intrude on us materials which disturb our fanciful 
architecture; remarks which are as out of place as 
living foliage among the painted scenery of the 
stage ? 

It is thus with the following verses of the poem 
in question. Our attention is drawn from “ the 
sense of mystery” which had already begun to 
daunt our spirit,—from “the shadow and the fear’’ 
that, like a pall, was hanging over the place,—to 
certain objects which meet the eye at every step: 
we exchange “ the cloud of fear,” so undefined and 
unheimlich, for well-defined things, carrying with 
them, it is true,‘a sense of loneliness and decay, 
but of far less power in producing the desired effect 
than the account of the effect which the things them- 
selves produce. 

When we are told there was “ no household crea- 
ture’’ seen about the place, it is sufficient for the 
purpose intended; to convey, namely, a sense of 
utter abandonment and desertion; but it is spoiled 
by the unnecessary particularisation of pigeon, cat, 
and dog, “great or small.’”’” We say unnecessary, 
because the words “no household creature” com- 
prehended all those that were added as well as 
many more beside that have not been named. The 
‘great or small” here is also bad; for this was 
quite immaterial ; it being the number or the ab- 
sence of this companion of man which would enliven 
or add to the melancholy of the scene, and not the 
size of the animal in question.* 

The sixth verse is a fine picture of a place ut- 
terly forsaken ; and in four lines presents this state 
of desertion to the mind more forcibly than as 
many verses in which the fruits and flowers are 
each severally designated as lying on the walks 
“for want of human care and labour.”” How much 
more impressive are these words: 

‘*No human figure stirred to go or come,” 
including, as they do, all persons whatsoever, than 
if the different beings, “ woman, child, and man,” 
who might be expected to be seen about such 





* Still, we think that without some license for congenial 
eee eager eae there would be no poem, or only one so 
rief that itsdream must be ineffective. And does not the 
departure from the —— and purely imaginative, to 
dwell upon the least details of which they are made up, 
often contribute to effect? Even iteration frequently does 





instead of “‘ family”—“ the house of Argyle.” 


so: drops wear out stone,—Ed. L. G, 
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lordly mansion, had been recapitulated! Had but 
the gardener been mentioned as one no longer seen 
about the grounds, in which instance, we ask, 
would the sense of loneliness conveyed be greater : 
in the one dealing with generalities, or the one 
naming the particular person who was missing ?* 
The eighth verse, too— 
“ O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as = as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted!” 
is finely dim and undefined in description ; and now 
for the first time we learn the cause of the deser- 
tion,—* The place is haunted!” ‘The stagnant 
desolation” follows well after such announcement. 
The verses that succeed all shew how deserted of 
man the place was; and here and there we have an 
instance of the very happiest choice of expression, 
when, by a mere word, the presence of unnatural 
agency makes itself felt, and spreads like a charmed 
atmosphere over the picture before us; as 
“ The rabbit wild and grey, that fitted through 
The shrubby clumps, and frisked, and sat, and vanished.” 
The forest birds that, “lulled bythe still and ever- 
lasting sameness,” the ‘ weedy moat” where the 
“moping heron, fond of solitude, alighted,” his 
“ motionless” form seen beside the water-lily, “ the 
chatter of the jay,’”’ are all described in a way that 
marks the true poet.¢ ‘ The secret curse that on 
that building hung,’’ well carries on the sense of 
mystery which we feel surrounding us. From time 
to time, too, this verse is repeated with great effect : 
“the cloud of fear’’ is purposely kept hovering 
above our heads; the whisper is again at our ear 
that “the place is haunted!’ In the twenty- 
second verse we unfortunately have particulars 
again. Instead of being told of the fruit that lay 
wasting on the ground for want of human hands to 
pluck it—that it was ‘‘a wilderness of fruits, and 
weeds, and flowers,” which says more than detail of 
sort or genus, we have an enumeration of what 
was there: pear, and quince, and bloomy plums ; of 
plants, the marigold, the nettle, the gourd, the rose- 
bush, the thistle and the stock, the holly-hock and 
bramble. Then, too, come the bear-bine andthe 
lilac, the sturdy bur-dock and the spicy pink ; mar- 
ring all by their separateness and individuality. 
We did not cavil with the mention of the particular 
weed and particular flower in the ninth verse, be- 
cause the two are in gencral acceptation as repre- 
sentatives of culture and neglect, which is not the 
case with the holly-hock, pink, or gourd.t 
The mention of the fallen statue which ends this 
enumeration of objects is most happy. It may be 
asked, is this not a contradiction, when we before 
found fault with the poet for placing singly a num- 
ber of objects before us? It may seem so at first 
sight; but, we reply, a statue, unlike a flower, can 
be produced by man’s hands alone. It is therefore 
intimately connected with the presence of human 
life, find it where we may; and though we see no 
other signs of human agency at present, it tells, 
more distinctly than a product of nature, that it 
once, at least, was there. The green damp with 
which it is covered, the grass which has grown 
over and partially covered it, marks, too, the length 
oftime that has elapsed since the place has been 
deserted of man. Besides, the marble carved into 
the human form and lying outstretched on the 
damp ground shocks us from the resemblance to 
ourselves and to our inevitable fate—to death. 
Consequently such object is most appropriately 
mentioned, as according with the spirit of the 
scene. 
Part Second.—As we observed just now with re- 





* A few verses further we have another example: what 

can be more comprehensive than 
‘No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ;” 

notwithstanding which, we must still be told that whether 
in one who was “‘ gay or gloomy, stedfast or infirm,” yet 
none was really there. This first line injures the verse. 

+ And these are all particular features !—Ed. L. G. 

+ We think the croaking of the frogs detracts from the 
awful loneliness. Besides, before it is said : 

‘No sound was heard except from far away.” 





gard to the rose and the thistle being commonly 
accepted as emblems of cultivation and neglect, so, 
when speaking of woe and “ the common stroke of 
doom” to which we all are subject, the “ narrow 
home” and “hearse and sable pall’ are also accepted 
as the necessary and even characteristic attendants 
of that state which is the lotof humanity. Whenat 
such times we hear the word ‘‘coffin’’ mentioned, 
it does not recall to our minds the undertaker’s 
shop, or the undertaker’s man, or the black nails 
and cloth upon it, or, in short, any of the painful 
aad disagreeably minute details incident on its 
making or bringing home. We think of it only as 
something denoting the presence of death. For 
however poor, or in whatever condition he who has 
ceased to breathe may be, this, at least, though of 
the coarsest make, is accorded him. Thus from 
its invariable connexion with death, and with 
death only, it has at last been taken as its repre- 
sentative. But thisis not, indeed could not be, the 
case with any thing else not invariably present where 
death was; something used but on particular occa- 
sions, or under peculiar circumstances ; something 
not absolutely necessary—according to the notions 
of civilised nations—accompanying the cessation 
of human life. Nor would a technical term for a 
coffin or its parts be the same as simply naming 
the thing itself. It might excite feelings of dread 
or repugnance to be set face to face with the reality 
in all its bareness, by thus leaving general terms 
for the particulars of the handiwork ; just as would 
be the case if, instead of using the word “ grave” 
as being the receptacle for mortality, we were to 
give the sexton’s grave, with the operation of pick- 
axe and shovel, with particulars of the composition 
of the churchyard mould flung up in a heap and 
smelling of the charnel-house. The description 
might be perfect, but in this instance would be mis- 
placed. 

On the same principle we object to the last line 
of the second verse, where a something used by 
undertakers to rest coffins upon is introduced into 
the room where ‘‘ domestic love” has suffered a 
severe loss. It is a great deformity. It was 
sufficient to hint at “all the dark solemnities 
which shew that death is in the dwelling,’’ with- 
out describing the accessories in all their repug- 
nant bare reality. 

In the fourth and fifth verses we have again an 
enumeration of the creatures, as we before had of 
fruits and flowers, that have here taken up their 
undisturbed abode. Some, as the emmets, for ex- 
ample, marching on the very steps of the mansion, 
would call attention, even from a superficial obser- 
ver; the place chosen is in itself so unnatural, and 
tells, even better than words, that “never foot 
upon that threshold fell, to enter or to issue.” 
But who would look into the key-holes to see what 
was brooding there? Besides, ; 

“ O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 

A sense of mystery the spirit daunted.” 
And in such a mood as a similar scene would in- 
spire, one does not stop to think what a key-hole 
might contain; the mind is too occupied, too much 
‘** daunted” indeed by awe and mystery. 

The first line of the ninth verse, 

* But time was dumb within that mansion old,” 
seems to us incorrect; time is always dumb, that 
is to say, he only speaks to us through the objects 
on which he has exercised his power, as the “ cor- 
roded walls” and “‘ the tattered flags.” Had all 
been in pristine freshness, without a trace to mark 
his progress by, then he might be said to be dumb; 
but when all was “stained” and “ fractured,’ when 
the fungus had quickened in the seams of the rot- 
ting floor, and “coats of dust’ had thickened 
perennially on the oaken table, time was, so seem- 
eth it to us at least, most eloquent. Moreover, in 
the same verse it is said the banners “ told of for- 
mer Men and manners,” marking consequently a 
“* then” and “ now.’’* 

In the eleventh and twelfth verses we have again 





* Later too we have “ eabinets of ansient date,” 


a hint that the deserted mansion had witnessed 
some scene of violence; but still nothing is told 
with certainty, only that the screech of the owl is 
like the cry “ she had heard some dying victim 
utter.” The agcount of that shriek, and its pro- 
gress through the passages of that great house, till 
it dies away in the distant chamber, and there 
‘* ceases its tale of murther,” is a circumstance of 
horror as fearful as any one can well conceive. It 
excites and leaves full play to the imagination of 
the reader to suppose the untold—more dreadful 
even than what is related, admirably given as it is, 
and with wonderful effect. 

Hood could exercise a marvellous power over 
the imagination when he chose to do so, as all he 
has written proves; but unhappily a startling rhyme 
was quite sufficient to seduce him and cause him 
to spoil what he had worthily begun. Nor could 
he reject a new image or a new idea when once it 
had occurred to him. The object described must 
be viewed on every side, and from every possible 
point; and no way is too long for him, no detour 
too great, if a pun or a double meaning is to be 
gained at Jast. Asin Miss Killmansegg, he only 
leaves off when the subject is exhausted. 

The “ dolorous moans” and the “ hollow sigh- 
ings,” the tremor which seizes on all things at the 
dreadful sound, the rattling of the armour, is all 
accordant with a haunted mansion. We do not 
think, however, the word “ shuddered’’ can be cor- 
rectly applied to any thing inanimate, as “ the 
banner shuddered.” We think so because to shud- 
der is entirely and alone the effect of mind most 
frequently called forth-by the imagination, although 
the affection displays itself in a physical result. It 
does not appear to us that this is the case with the 
word “ tremble.’”’ That which trembles may have 


life, but it is not absolutely necessary that the mind 
should be worked upon or have ought to do with 
“ Tremble” is more physical 


the effect produced. 
than “ shudder.” 

The fourteenth verse is bad throughout. The 
branches of a forest, when stirred by a tempest, do 
not merely tremble, as the antlers did; they are 
tossed in all directions. The trembling of a stag, 
too, must be a very different movement from the 
branches of a tempest-tossed forest, yet here it is 
spoken of as the same thing. The antlers 

‘‘ Stirred as the tempest stirred the forest branches, 

Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 

The bloodhound at his haunches.” 
As a veneur, we protest against the expression 
“trembled” as applied to the stag when the blood- 
hound is upon him. His first impulse is to make 
a vigorous effort to elude him, or to turn a daunt- 
less front to the enemy and oppose him unto the 
death. The more imminent the peril, the calmer 
and more resolute the noble creature: but, trem- 
ble!—no, he never does; except, perhaps, when 
the shiver of death is creeping over his stiffening 
limbs. Thus much in justice to those who once 
ranged through forest and over the hills, but are 
now no more: whom we have stood over as they 
lay on the sward before us with feelings of exulta- 
tion it is true, but with admiration too of the gal- 
lant bearing displayed to the very last. 

How fine and impressive the description when 
“locked up” in uncertainty, instead of being ex- 
panded by minutia, is again shewn by the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth verses: 

“The very stains and fractures on the wall, 

Assuming features solemn and terrific, 

Hinted some tragedy of that old hall, 

Locked up in hieroglyphic. 

Some tale that might, perchance, have solved the doubt, 

Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 

The banner of the bloody hand shone out, 

So ominously vivid.” 

How much better such “hints” than more exact 
descriptions! It is uncertainty which constitutes 
the terrible; make all clear, and distinct, and per- 
ceptible, and the chief element of terror is gone. 

The verses that follow do not “solve the doubt ;” 
the bloody hand shines ominously on the dull ban- 
jner; a sense of mystery pervades the mind, and 
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the imagination paints to itself some dreadful deed 
which may not be spoken of aloud, 
“ For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted!” 

It is said, we know, that rats will desert a falling 
house ; but we did not know that they quitted those 
that were merely forsaken of man. We have our- 
selves seen a mansion that for years had been de- 
serted, as much so, indeed, as though it were haunt- 
ed, literally swarming with these animals. More- 
over to mice has never been attributed this pre- 
sentiment of coming danger, which it is asserted 
has been observed in rats on ships or in buildings 
over which destruction hovered. Other animals 
are mentioned in abundance that were not disturb- 
ed by the atmosphere of fear in which they breathed 
and moved; the centipede, the maggot, the earwig 
and her brood, the emmets, the moth, the spider, 
the wood-louse, and various “nameless beetles,” 
besides the toad, the lizard,® the slug, and the snail. 
We do not name the owl and bat, because they are 
the constant habitants of ruins, whether haunted 
or not, and, from association, their very mention 
imparts a feeling of gloom and loneliness. Nor 
did the sight of a rat ever, under any circumstan- 
ces, lure our thoughts “ into a social channel ;” but 
on the contrary, always excited disgust and a wish 
for their removal. We think “the tiny mouse to 
squeak behind the panel,” had better been omitted ; 
there is something trivial, too, in the manner in 
which it is introduced. 

In the verse which follows, we have a fine choice 
of epithet as well as of circumstance to be told, 

‘* Huge drops rolled down the walls, as if they wept.” 

Not “ large,” but “huge drops,”’ were exuding from 
ry walls as though even they were not insensible 
° 

. ‘‘ that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of Nature quiver ;” 
but standing all lonely there, in “ fear intense,” 
and “horror and amazement,” the clammy sweat 
of terror started from every pore. 

The twenty-sixth verse displeases us for several 

reasons, Setting aside the total want of necessity 
for the introduction of the remark, that here “‘ no 
hospitable tokens” were to be found—and who 
would expect them in such chambers as just de- 
scribed ?—we have again to find fault with the de- 
tailed account of the different sorts of drinking 
vessele, of which no mark was here ;—* no leathern 
jack,”’ no “ metal can,” no “ cup,” no “ horn;”— 
nor do we, to confess the truth, understand the 
meaning of “the social ties,” now broken, alluded 
to in the same verse, 
. But it would seem as if the poet committed what 
certainly are faults, only to atone for them imme- 
diately after hy passages of beauty or of power. 
How very finely is that dim and vague sense of 
something evil being near imparted to us by “ foul 
rumour in the air,” and ‘ the shadow ofa presence” 
that was “so atrocious!’ It is such passages as 
these, when, as it were, we are “ moving about in 
worlds not realised,’’ that cause us to feel our 
spirit daunted, and strange and undefined mis- 
givings to take possession of our mind. 

Then the verse so often repeated falls again 
upon our ear, and the last portentous words that 
reach us are, “ the place is haunted !” 

Part Third.—This is without doubt the finest 
part of the poem; ‘a cloud of fear” hangs over 
the whole of it. Fearful and ghostly too, and 
moreover “ significant of crime,” are the shapes 
that present themselves before us. ‘“ Prophetic 
hints, that fill the soul with dread,” excite the cu- 
riosity ; but still all is left in a state of mystery 
that embarrasses and overwhelms us. 

We are now told for the first time with any 





* The lizard, be it said en passant, loves sunny places, 
aud to bask in the ht beams, and not to creep on “‘a 


damp hearth and chilly.” If the merry cricket had left 
the spot, 
behind, 


the lizard would, certainly, not have remained 














thing like certainty, that some horrid murder has 
been committed here; making the neighbourhood 
still more fearful from having been the scene of an 
atrocious crime. But here the poet, unlike his 
method in the former parts, merely hints at a deed 
of blood; and, without giving the circumstances, 
here and there, only inadvertently as it were, lets 
fall a surmise which, half conjecture as it is, still 
serves to call up thoughts that make us shudder 
as they rise. They supply what was left untold, 
and make the tale of horror complete. 

This is a grand secret in all recital. Some- 
thing must be left for the reader himself to do; 
aud therein lies the skill of the poet, that his words 
serve to kindle the imagination of his listeners, 
inciting them to fill up, each one according to his 
peculiar fancy, the spaces left in undefined obscu- 
rity; and thus by a wondrous spell making each 
one, for the moment at least, more or less a poet 
himself, The detail thus furnished will always be 
more congenial to the listeners’ minds than any 
the poet could suggest; for each one has drawn 
from his own stores, and according to his peculiar 
tastes, or passions, or weaknesses, known only tohim- 
self, Inthe 1st and 2d Parts of this poem, the fault 
we find is, that the poet does all, and seldom leaves 
any thing for the reader to complete. 

As yet we have only strayed through the rooms 
on the ground-floor of the building; we now mount 
the gloomy and lonely stairs to enter the upper 
chambers. The description of the reverberating 
sounds up “ those dreary stairs,” andthe dread 
uncertainty he who aacends feels whether he be alone 
or not, has a powerful effect on the imagination; 

“ At every step so many echoes blended, 

The mind, with dark misgivings, feared to guess 
Ilow many feet ascended.” 
Nor can any thing be more ghostly than the 2d 
line of the 5th verse: 

** The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging.” 
Here we have an example, and moreover a very 
forcible one, of the difference in effect produced by 
minuteness in the narration of incidents, and + a 
contrary mode of proceeding where much is left 
involved in uncertainty. The “ or something in 
its shape” affects the mind far more than any well- 
defined account of a supernatural creature could 
ever do ; the “ dark misgivings,” again, possess us, 
nor is the fear they inspire to be shaken off. 

The lines that follow, too, are admirably effec- 
tive; not telling of any single thing that was 
there, but only of appearances that “ seemed to 
be;”’ of sights that the eye “ was prepared to see.”’ 
The one particular verse is then again brought in, 
and no where with better effect. It returns from 
time to time sounding solemnly on the ear, lest a 
thought might arise not in accordance with the 
“ prodigious ban,’’ which weighed upon that de- 
serted habitation. 

The whole description of the old sorrowful por- 
traits, cheir features overcast with ‘ earnest woe,” 
whose “ souls were looking through their painted 
eyes,” is in perfect accordance with a spot where 
one half expects to see at each turn “ an appari- 
tion standing.” Nor is the assertion that 

'_ The old ancestral spirits knew and felt 
The house’s malediction,”’* 

to be considered less bold and poetical, because, 
prepared as our minds are to hear any thing, the 
startling announcement does not immediately strike 
us with astonishment. There is no suggestion 
“as if” or “ as though the old ancestral spirits 
knew and felt,” but it is at once daringly said they 
did do so; and indeed there is somewhat so super- 
natural about them, we feel there is something so 
above “‘ the compass of art’s simulation” in their 
looks, that had they “ stirred, or sighed, or spo- 
ken,” it would not have seemed even strange. 

In the 15th verse, where the furniture of the 
lone chamber is described, we have an instance of 
the introduction of one of those chance circum- 





© Would not thig answer the first note and query ?—. 
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stances in which Hood was at times so very happy.* 
The storied hangings had all faded and dropped 
away save one ragged part, and on this bit was 
seen Cain slaying Abel. No remark whatever is 
made on this circumstance, no comment to call 
the reader’s attention; but the portentous history 
is left to interpret its own dark omen. 

The only thing that has preserved its colour is the 
bloody hand which, “significant of crime,’’ glares 
forth in its unimpaired crimson from the heraldie 
banner. The arras trembles inexplicably, and mys- 
tical echoes awake through the rooms. There are 
situations, when we attach a peculiar dread to cer- 
tain places, and have a presentiment that the evil 
or subject of fear, whatever it may be, is connected 
with a particular spot more intimately than with 
any other. We cannot account for the “ secret 
inspiration” or the “ prophetic hints that fill the 
soul with dread ;’’ we are as much at a loss to do 
so, as we are incapable of shaking off those feel- 
ings of uneasiness that at such times creep over 
us. 

The state of mind which impels us onward al- 
most even against our will, fascinating our looks 
and our very thoughts, and attracting both in one 
particular direction, is given with few words, and 
with masterly power, in the twenty-second verse. 
We stand spell-bound before ‘‘ the interdicted 
room,” and we shudder at the very thought of en- 
tering, for “ that chamber is the ghostly !’”” 

We wish most heartily that the two verses which 
follow were away; for with their enumeration of 
the different cobwebs which wete not to be found 
in the doorway or “ about its nooks and hinges,’ 
the fine general effect is broken in upon, and the 
train of thought, pervaded as it was by a sense of 
the strange and unnatural, suffers an interruption. 
Then come the insects separately named, of which 
no traces were to be seen in the chamber; each 
one, as we read, aiding to draw the mind away from 
the principal features, and to occupy it with un- 
important detail. Moreover, the word “ banished” 
is only employed to afford a rhyme to the fourth 
line of the verse; for ** banished” the insects were 
not: they “ shunned” instinctively the accursed 
spot. And it is this very instinct that gives sig- 
nificance to the circumstance of their absence ; 
without it, or if driven away (“ banished”), the 
fact would be immaterial, and not worthy of obser- 
vation. 

Our censure is confined to these two verses. 
These are the only things in the third Part of this 
fine work of genius which we could wish otherwise. 
Henceforward unto the end all is masterly as it 
can be. The boards “ obscurely spotted to the 
door,” “and thence in mazy doubles to the grated 
casement ;”’ the “ fear intense,” hinted at as being 
felt by some victim “in the dead of night,” and 
dodging in his flight from door to window while 
* striving for dear existence:” all this is to us so 
very terrible, so full of horror, that it is a relief, 
an almost necessary relief, to fling open our win- 
dow that the bright sun and the refreshing air of 
the morning may enter our chamber. 

In reading the last verses we feel oppressed : 
we do not breathe with the same freedom and re- 
gularity as is our wont—a something weighs us 
down and is obtaining the mastery over us against 
our will. A nightmare has hold of us, and sits suf- 
focatingly on our chest, even though awake; nor 
do we feel better and at ease till we shut the book, 
rise, and go into the cheerful daylight beneath the 
open sky. 

The dreadful conjectures are stopped short by a 
ghostly shadow flitting by. What it was we are 
not told; it passes along the wall dim and indis- 
tinct, and we are left to determine with ourselves 





* In that exquisite poem, The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies, the mention of the circumstances attendant on 
Sir Thomas Gresham’s childhood is most felicit Real- 
ity is here blended with the ideal so charmingly, that we 
find the truth even made still more ae oe being 
allied with fiction; and the fiction gaip an interest from 
its being linked to truth, 
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whether it be or be not the “ shrieking spirit” re- 
turned once more to the scene of murder: 
« For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted!” 


DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 
Heinrich Theodor Rétscher. 

“ MocutTe diese Arbeit einer dauernden Vertie- 
fung auch den Boden der deutschen Biihne durch- 
furchen und eine*Umgestaltung zeitigen helfen, 
der sich alle tieferen Geister der Nation entgegen- 
sehnen. Die Wissenschaft hat den einen Schritt 
gethan, méchte die Wirklichkeit beweisen, dass 
die erstere das Recht hatte, jetzt schon ihre stren- 
gen Forderungen gebieterisch auszusprechen.”* 

It is with these words that Professor Rotscher 
concludes the dedication of one of his later workst 
to his kind friend Alexander von Humboldt. And 
verily we know no one whose exertions in litera- 
ture have more entitled him to look forward confi- 
dently to the future; no one whose endeavours may 
so powerfully aid in bringing about that regenera- 
tion which every one, sensible of the importance of 
the drama, and of its present degradation, must so 
ardently desire. He, indeed, has, to use his own 
expression, deeply ‘‘ furrowed” in the soil he would 
wish to see bringing forth its wholesome fruits 
abundantly; and though the next succeeding 
seasons may not shew a perceptible increase in the 
richness of the harvest, it is utterly impossible that 
such culture, such scientific culture, can fail, ere 
long, to produce the very happiest results. 

It is with singular propriety that the book from 
which we have made the above quotation is dedi+ 
cated to that man who has won from Nature her 
secrets, and who, by means of the highest powers 
of language, has laid them open to the human mind. 


Not, however, merely because such a one may be | 


supposed to consider a work like the present, striv- 
ing, as it does, to fathom the secret depths of char- 
acter in all its various forms, and, like grand or- 
ganisations of nature, to comprehend the highest 
creations of fancy in their vital principle,s—not, we 
say, because he might be inclined to consider such 
a work as coming within his own comprehensive 
province, but rather from the circumstance that 
the aim of the two men is essentially the same : to 
shew, namely, the wondrous harmony and unity of 
intention which pervade the respective worlds in 
which each has been labouring. 

And any one who has studied Rétscher diligently 
cannot fail to be struck, when reading the preface 
and introductory observations to Kosmos, by the 
very great resemblance between the grand views 
therein exposed and those which it has also been 
his constant endeavour to spread abroad and to 
elucidate. The fundamental principles on which 
Rotscher takes his stand might, in numerous in- 
stances, be illustrated by the very words in which 
Humboldt displays his conceptions of nature with 
all the infinite appearances of the physical world. 

Nor will it surprise us that it should be so, when 
we observe how similar is the plan which each 
one has marked out for himself to pursue. More- 
over, “ the first and most exalted aim of mental 
activity is an inner one: the discovery, namely, of 
the laws of nature.”|| It is quite indifferent what 
branch of human knowledge we may choose for our 
study, fundamental principles are what we should 
seek for to aid and guide us in our researches. 
On this point the views of both men are alike. All 
the energies of Humboldt have been directed to 
this end: to “ the thorough investigation of the 
regular organisation of things; to the obtaining an 





* “ May this work, the result of ienpcantiened study, 


assist in furrowing the ground of the German s , and 
in bringing about a transformation which all the pro- 
founder minds of the nation await with longing. Science 
has made the first step; may the reality prove that the 
former had the right, even now already, authoritatively to 
assert its rigorous claims.” 

+ Cyclus dramatischer Charactere. 

+ See dedication. Ibid. |} Kosmos, b, i. s, 37. 








insight into the necessary connexion of all the 
changes in the universe.”* But, nevertheless, 
“ the individual (das Einzelne) is only considered 
in its relation to the whole as a part of the created 
world.”+ In like manner Rotscher: * Every cha- 
racter is a peculiar being complete in itself—a 
world of its own, as it were—but which, through 
the general elements of which it is formed, is con- 
nected with all other beings of the same species, 
standing with them on one common ground.”’ But 
he also feels, too, that “‘ the power of the imagina- 
tion to form a character will verily suffer no dimi- 
nution if we gain an insight into its organisation 
and into the laws by which its life is governed.” 
Indeed all Rotscher’s writings tend to the de- 
velopment of broad general principles; and though 
he is well aware that the creations of the imagina- 
tion, animated by the breath of genius, assume a 
form and spring spontaneously into existence, he 
still insists that if they are to last, and have an 


| enduring worth, they must accommodate themselves 


to prescribed laws, which will tolerate no depar- 
ture from them with impunity. 

The various works of Rétscher on “ dramatic 
art’’ may in reality be said to constitute the Kosmos 
of this particular world. 

We cannot pretend to say how far the mind of 
Prof. Rotscher may have been influenced by the 
investigations of Humboldt, or whether it has been 
so at all, But we can hardly believe that the re- 
searches and consequent deductions of the great 
natural philosopher, which during a half-century 


| have been made known to the world, can have 
| been without effect on the mind of any man ear- 


nestly endeavouring to penetrate the obscurity 
which hangs around the springs of knowledge. 
No matter whether it be in art or in science that 
we are striving to arrive at conclusions, to re- 
concile what seem contraries, and bound by no 
law: the mind of Humboldt is so vast, its emana- 
tions of such general application, that the poet, as 
well as the mathematician, may feel himself en- 
riched by their possession. 

In a work of Prof. Rotscher’s published in 1837, 
and throughout the introductory remarks, we find 
passages corresponding with, nay, resembling in 
a manner at first sight quite surprising, various 
parts of Humboldt’s Kosmos, which has appeared 
quite recently. We refer to this subject again here, 
not for the sake of proving how similarly the minds 
of the two men are constituted, but to shew that if 
Rétscher has been influenced in his views by those 
of the naturalist, it is not an occurrence of yester- 
day, but that, as in the hidden workings of nature, 
the maturing process has been going on for years. 

But enough has been said by way of preface, 
which, however, we felt to be necessary, in order 
to exhibit our view of the position which Professor 
— occupies among the literary men of the 

ay. 

The work with which we purpose beginning our 
remarks is the first of a series of treatises on “ the 
Philosophy of Art’ (Abhandlungen zur Philosophie 
der Kunst). The drama, the characters and con- 
struction of which he undertakes to investigate, is 
one of the grandest that the mind of genius ever 
produced: King Lear of Shakespear, It is pre- 
ceded by a dissertation on “ the relation of the 
Philosophy of Art and of Criticism to the individual 
work of Art.” And it is absolutely necessary that 
we occupy ourselves with the views herein de- 
veloped, before proceeding one step farther. 

The intention of Prof. Rétscher in this disser- 
tation is, to shew not only in how far philosophic 
investigation may be applied to a work of art, but, 
above all, to prove the absolute necessity of such, in 
order to arrive at a thorough comprehending and 
just appreciation of art in general. He is anxious 
to display how every genuine work of art enjoys 
separate and independent existence; explanation 
of which, if sought, is to be found but in itself 
alone: that it has, too, rights, inalienable rights, 





* Kosmos, b,i.s.37, + Ibid. b, i. 9, 40, 





which have been long disregarded or misunder- 
stood, and which he makes it his care to maintain 
and to vindicate. He does not measure a work of 
art by the antiquated standard of “truth to na- 
ture :” he looks upon it as a world of its own, 
“where,” in the words of Schelling, “ the real and 
the ideal are united,’ and in which the mysterious 
unity of the finite and the infinite is disclosed. 
To view art butasa mere imitation of nature would 
be incompatible with his perception that “ the 
visible form of a work of art is begotten of the idea, 
whose omnipresence it reveals like a body wholly 
pervaded and given shape to by the soul alone.” 

He shews clearly that, “as long as philosophy 
had failed to penetrate to and recognise the abso- 
lute principles of art, and to arrive at a conscious- 
ness of the unity that exists between the idea con- 
tained in the work and the visible form in which 
the work appears, so long did the great artists and 
poets of all ages offer more in their creations than 
the philosophising mind was capable of seizing. 
There was therefore a disparity between the two; 
and on the artist’s side a something was always 
remaining, which evaded any solution that specu- 
lation could furnish. But what was thus left was 
at the same time the living soul itself, whose pre- 
sence, it is true, was felt, but which, in spite of 
many judicious attempts, could not be traced back 
to its vital source, nor followed through its process 
of formation.” 

It may be thought a hazardous undertaking to 
endeavour thus to penetrate the mysterious charm 
which hangs around the great works of genius: a 
rash attempt which risks only to destroy the spell. 
But, in the words of Humboldt on a similar matter, 
‘we cannot give way to the fear which either nar- 
row views or certain sentimental feelings of melan- 
choly seem to cherish, that with any research into 
the inner nature of the different powers, nature 
itself will lose aught of its magical effect, or its 
charm of the mysterious and the sublime.”* We 
trust, too, that every reader, before he arrive at the 
end of this paper, will be of the same opinion with 
regard to art. 

Let it not, however, be imagined for a moment 
that the criticism of Prof. Rétscher is such as to 
make the ethereal spirit fly affrighted from similar 
investigation, leaving behind a mere soulless body 
for the curious eye to pry into and examine. On 
the contrary, it is with the ethereal spirit he has 
most to do; striving always to follow it on unseen 
paths, or, like a magician, to conjure it to take upon 
itself some palpable shape of beauty, and, obedient 
to his call, to appear before him. By some, indeed, 
unaccustomed to such train of reasoning, his , 
thoughts may even perhaps be found too evanescent 
and incorporeal; yet he treads not on air, but has 
firm ground to stand upon; “ a land of beauty,” as 
he says, on which such thoughts as we have spoken 
of “did in reality first plant the banner, as a sign 
that henceforth it was to be considered as a pos- 
session of the divine spirit. What was now thus 
proclaimed as the indestructible foundation, the 
searching and constructing mind carried still fur- 
ther ; and it was in this way that the newly disco- 
vered land gained its living population and its cities 
and palaces, built up with the stone-work of philo- 
sophic thought.” 

Every one may perceive from the numerous dis- 
coveries made of late in the physical world, and 
which, by the by, are characteristic of the age,t 
how necessary it is to occupy oneself with the con- 
crete, with the particular in science, in order to ar- 
rive at just conclusions when regarded as a whole. 
And from the wonderful manner in which all things 
are intimately connected, such investigation be- 
comes a double gain ; for while we fathom the na- 
ture of the one component part, all the rest become 





* Kosmos, b.i s. 19, 

+ ‘* Every particular time has its peculiar task. This 
method of occupying oneself with art is thoroughly in ac- 
cordance with the time.”—Rééscher, 1 

** An equal appreciation of all the parts comprehended 


in the study of nature is especially a necessity of the pre- 
sent time,” —Humboldt, 1845, 
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illumined and more intelligible. The researches on 
the several phenomena of light, of magnetism, and 
electricity ; the revelations made us by a Faraday 
or a Liebig, have shewn us how marvellously a 
thorough knowledge of the essence of even the 
apparently most insignificant object tends to ex- 
plain the laws which govern the universe. 

And thus it is with art. Here the concrete is 
the work itself. What, then, have we todo? To 
leave the abstract idea of art, and, occupying our- 
selves with the form in which it now appears to 
us, the individual work, namely, which a free po- 
etical imagination has brought forth,—to endeavour 
here to find again and comprehend those vital prin- 
ciples on which the conception of art, taken gene- 
rally, is founded. The peculiar shape it assumes 
will, of course, depend on the particular province 
of art, and the general laws of that province in 
which it may appear. But be it what it may, in 
it will always be, modified according to circum- 
stances, what may be termed the pervading thought 
of the whole. 

But it is just in the form which it assumes, the 
outward form, as perceptible to our senses, that 
this pervading thought shews itself. The first re- 
quisite, therefore, of the philosophically investigat- 
ing mind is, to be able to lift this ‘“ concrete 
thought” from out the world of living forms, and to 
retain it witha firm grasp. That this would be 
considered by many as too hard a demand, we are 
well aware at, and is a circumstance we shall allude 
to later. 

“It appears to us no unfitting image,’’ says 
Rétscher, “ if we compare this first moment of 
philosophical activity in the treatment of the work 
of art to a breaking to pieces of the form, by which 
really the beautifully conjoined structure is for the 

td posed. At first, the whole man is 
possessed by the work of art, and is, so to say, sati- 
ated by its abundant fulness; but, as a spiritual 
being, he feels the profound ity of arriving 
at a consciousness of the nature of his delight, and 
thus to sanction it to himself. This very spirit, 
then, necessarily impels him to break the costly 
vase, in order, undazzled by its splendour and 
beauty, to gaze on it in its purity.”” ‘ The beauti- 
ful body of the work of art is therefure to be de- 
stroyed in order to find its beating heart. By so 
doing, the thinker takes the place of Minerva, who 
from the body of Dionysus Zagreus, torn in pieces 
by the Titans, saved the still palpitating heart. 
And it is particularly for the preservation of this 
vital part, and with it the vitality of the whole, that 
all activity is to be exerted.” And the doing this 
is the first important act in the process so begun. 

But as when by means of refraction we have un- 
ravelled the composition of a sunbeam, we after- 
wards give it back its pristine unity, that it may 
shine on in all its genial warmth and vivifying 

ower ; so ‘‘ the form, which for a moment has been 

roken, must be again restored. The spirit which 
banished itself voluntarily from the land of beauty, 
and from the circle of living forms, now returns, 
in order, with a feeling of self-consciousness, to 
live in this world, and understand its language 
and its sounds.” 

The two are now again united, as intimately 
united as the soul and body in the breathing man. 
But, unlike a body of “too solid flesh,” this one 
is subject to none of the ills which disturb the 
calm of the mortal frame: it has no nerves and 
tendons, “it is one which has acquired this posi- 
tive form by the power of artistic enthusiasm, 
and, by its plastic faculty,-a form of which it may 
be said, ‘it has cast aside every evidence of 
human neediness.’ ” 

ARMENIAN LITERATURE. 
Aghovessan iev Ghakavin. 
The Fox and the Quail: a Fable, imitated from Vartan. 
A Fox, once prowling for his food 
Beside the borders of a wood, 
Observed a quail 'mid tufts reposed, 
Her eyes in gentle slumber closed; 











When creeping onward where she lay, 
With spring unerring seized his prey. 
Borne in his mouth, with panting breath, 
To a snug covert on the heath, 

The quail for freedom sued and prayed— 
This art devised—that effort made: 

But, ah! in vain; with piteous lock, 

At length out in remonstrance broke : 


‘« Reynard, since heedless every prayer 
I’ve urged that thou my life wouldst spare, 
Shouldst thou, for such a — given, 
Not offer thanks to bounteous Heaven ?— 
For quails, say epicures, are things 

Served at the board of mighty kings !— 
Thou then mizhtst like a monarch dine, 
Hallowed the feast by grace divine.” 


“Right,” muttered he ; ‘“‘ whence blessings flow 
’Tis fit that reverence we shew.” 
This said, his jaws he opened wide, 
Dropt her with caution by his side; 
And as aloft he raised his head, 
The watchful quail her pinions spread, 
And in an instant sped her flight 
Safely to scenes of past delight. 
hus oft, when force and reasoning fail, 
Presence of mind and wit prevail. * 








MUSIC. 

The Music-Book. No. V. “In a drear-nighted 
December.” Words by Keats; Music by Edward 
Loder. No. VI. ‘‘ When along the light ripple.” 
Words by R. M. Milnes; Music by M. W. 
Balfe. No. VII. “ Oh, how hard it is to find.’ 
Words by Campbell; Music by T. G. Reed. 
No. VIII. ‘ Love me if I live.” Words by 
Barry Cornwall; Music by Mrs. G. A. 4 Beckett. 
No. IX. “ The voyage of fancy,” duet. Words 
by Mark Lemon; Music by Frank Romer. 

No V. is dreary enough ; we can scarcely fancy that 
the able composer of the Night Dancers could write 
any music so unpleasing. No. VI. is light and grace- 
ful. No. VII. would have been better with less 
repetition : nevertheless, the air is pretty, and the 
accompaniment good. No. VIII. is one of Mrs. 
a Beckett's sweetest compositions. No. IX., al- 
though with the same fault as No. VII. in regard 
to repetitions, is an excellently arranged duet. In 
our previous notice of this work we neglected to 
mention the wrapper designed by Doyle, which is 
very clever. 








THE DRAMA. 

Drury Lane.—The pantomime, St. George and the 
Dragon, rather dragged its slow length along on 
the first night, but has since been improved, and 
goes better with Payne and Wieland. It belongs, 
however, to a class somewhat different from the 
genuine old pantomime. 

Haymarket.— Here Mr. Planché has dramatised 
Mad. D' Anois’ tale of Prince Lutin in a manner al- 
most to eclipse the most popular of his preceding 
productions of the same fairy extravaganza class. 
Of its kind, indeed, it seems to be the perfection; 
spirited, amusing, witty, and put upon the stage 
with every accessory that can render it effective. It 
is so good, that it seems to be about as great a 
pleasure to the actors to perform, as for the spec- 
tators to witness it. Leander, the invisible prince, 
and hero of the piece, is played by Miss P. Horton 
in an admirable style; and Bland is not less enter- 
taining in the part of the Znfante Furibond. Miss 
Julia Bennett makes a capital princess to be won 
by magic feats; and Miss Reynold is as pert and 
impudent a soubrette as the drama need require. 
Mrs. S. Buckingham, Mrs. Caulfield, and includ- 
ing a little bit of fun of Mr. Clark, all the rest of 
the caste are very complete, and nothing can exceed 
the éclat of the pieces from beginning to end. 

Princess's. —The Seven Maids of Munich we 
missed seeing last week, having found the theatre 
closed on the Tuesday evening; but we have since 
cleared up our leeway, and added the pantomime 
of the Enchanted Beauties. Of Mr. Rodwell’s musi- 





* In the original, upon obtaining her release, the quail 
is made to say to the fox: “ Ah, simpleton, thou shouldst 
have devoured me, and then returned thanks to God:” 
es theught in bad taste, has been omitted by the 
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cal romance we need not say much; as, with the 
exception of Miss Sara Flower, there is hardly any 
musical talent here at present to support it. Some 
of the ballads, however, are so pretty, that they. 
would be popular any where, and executed almost 
any how. ‘The pantomime is very comic and 
laughable: the true end of all such compositions. 
With one of the cleverest of clowns (though he will 
talk a little too much), a good harlequin and a 
handsome columbine ; plenty of tricks, and tumbles, 
and transformations, our young holiday friends 
will be able to pass a merry evening at the Prin- 
cess’s. 

The Adelphi on Saturday converted the Phantom 
Dancers into an after-piece, and produced a new 
melodrama under the title of Colomba. The plotis 
founded ona tale by Prosper Mérimée, depicting 
Corsican manners and customs; and the main in- 
cident in the piece is a fead between the Della 
Rebbia and Barricini families. Madame Celeste 
as Colomba, and How as her brother, represent the 
former family, whose father has been slain by the 
latter, for which offence they are in the end exter- 
minated. Mrs. Yates, as a romantic young lady, 
and Wright her footman, with Selby, as the French 
préfet, perpetually endeavouring “to procure a re- 
conciliation between the cut-throat houses,” were 
all excellent; and when we add to this, O. Smith 
constantly talking Latin to people who don’t un- 
derstand it, and Miss Woolgar singing snatches 
of wild song, our readers will not be surprised to 
learn that the applause continued long after the 
curtain fell. 

On Saturday, at the Lyceum a pantomime was 
produced by way of novelty, called the Butterfly’s 
Ball, in which the scenery and appointments are 
most lavish ; some of the changes, too, are very ela- 
Worate. We may mention the stage coach of 1826 
to the locomotive of 1846, and Trafalgar Square to 
the British fleet. J. Collier is an excellent clown, 
and his amputating a wooden leg perfectly irre- 
sistible to the full grown and to the youngsters. 
The Lauri family, and Child’s magic lantern, 
seemed to be equally acceptable. 

Sadler's Wells—In our enumeration of panto- 
mimes we had omitted the harlequinade of Harle- 
quin and a Happy New-Year, produced at this 
theatre, and performed every night to the entire 
satisfaction of its audiences. : 

The Olympic.—After Jane Shore, a pantomime 
called King Alfred the Great was produced here, 
with a fair company of popular pantomimists, who 
went through their evolutions with applause. 

Astley’s, with its usual spirit, has also produced a 
Christmas piece, in which all the strength of the 
house is engaged, to the great delight of holiday 
visitors. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ANGEL-WATCH, OR THE SISTERS, 


A DAUGHTER watched at midnight 
Her dying mother’s bed ; 

For five long nights she had not slept, 
And many tears were shed: 

A vision like an angel came, 
Which none but her might see; 

“ Sleep, duteous child,” the angel said, 
“ And I will watch for thee!’ 


Sweet slumber like a blessing fell 
Upon the daughter’s face; 

The angel smiled, and touched her not, 
But gently took her place; 

And oh, so full of human love 
Those pitying eyes did shine, 

The angel-guest half mortal seemed— 
The slumberer half divine. 


Like rays of light the sleeper’s locks 
In warm loose curls were thrown; 

Like rays of light the angel’s hair 
Seemed like the sleeper’s own. 

A rose-like shadow on the cheek, 
Dissolving into pearl; 

A something in that angel’s face 
Seemed sister to the girl! 


The mortal and immortal each 
Reflecting each were seen; 

The earthly and the spiritual, 
With death’s pale face between, 
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O human love, what strength like thine? 
From thee those prayers arise 

Which, entering into Paradise, 
Draw angels from the skies. 


The dawn looked through the casement cold— 
A wintry dawn of gloom, 

And sadder shewed the curtain’d bed,— 
The still and sickly room : 

*« My daughter ?—art thou there, my child? 
Oh, haste thee, love, come nigh, 

That [ may see once more thy face, 
And bless thee, ere I die! 


If ever I were harsh to thee, 
Forgive me now,” she cried; 

“ God knows my heart, I loved thee most 
When most I seemed to chide ; 

Now bend and kiss thy mother’s lips, 
And for her spirit pray !” 

The angel kissed her; and her soul 
Passed blissfully away ! 


A sudden start !—what dream, what sound, 
The slumbering girl alarms ? 
She wakes—she sees her mother dead 
Within the angel’s arms! 
She wakes—she springs with wild embrace— 
But nothing there appears 
Except her mother’s sweet dead face— 
Her own convulsive tears, 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


A SONG OF THE SEASON, 
SAILING up the stream of Time, 
O how fair all things appear! 

In that warm and genial clime, 

how bright each glad new year! 
Smiling skies and smiling tide, 
Smiling friends on every side, 
O how rapidly we glide 
’Mid the roses, 1 our guide, 
Plying fast, sweet Hope! the silver oar 

To Joy’s sunny shore! 
Drifting down the stream of Time, 

O how chang’d all things appear! 
In that cold and cloudy clime, 

O how dark each sad new year! 
Weeping skies and sullen tide, 
Beck’ning ghosts on every side, 

O how rapidly we glide 
*Mid the thorns, Despair our guide, 
Plying fast, too fast, the ebon oar 
To Death’s night-black shore ! 
Eveanor Darpy. 


DEATH’S BRIDE. 


Deatu is preparing his bride for the wedding, 
And gives a red glow to the cheek that was white; 
And the beautiful eyes that were bitter tears shedding 
Are lit with a glowering, a glistening light. 


And then, to the vision of mortals unseen, 
A garland he twines in her long golden hair: 
The nightshade and ivy, though no longer green, 
And a lily, all broken and withered, are there. 
Meanwhile the bride, her wan mocked cheek press’d 
To her pillow, her eyes looking out on the sun, 
Is murm'ring a sad song to lull her to rest— 
Soft, soft, as when brooks through the long branches run. 


Gently, oh gently, your bridegroom is making 

A home for thee there where the organ’s deep hum 
Will roll o’er thy head, through the still silence breaking: 

Gently, oh gently, the bridegroom is come. 

G. F. Francis. 
VARIETIES. 

Trish Fisheries.—We rejoice to see the prospec- 
tus of a promising plan for the employment of the 
Irish coast-population in fisheries. For them, 
hitherto, the dietary wealth of the ocean has 
abounded to but little use. Let us hope that capi- 
tal will flow to this undertaking, and a new and 
great source of productiveness be cultivated on a 
large scale, both for the sake of Ireland and the 
British empire. 

Mr. Thomas Grenville’s Library has been left to 
the National Collection in the British Museum, with 
the exception of such Mss. as his grand-nephew 
the Duke of Buckingham may select as connected 
with his valuable collection at Stowe. It was only 
last year that Mr. Grenville added this codicil to 
his will, altering the previous destination of the 
whole library as a family heir-loom ; and the rea- 
son he assigns is, that having long enjoyed a public 
pension, he has deemed it right to bequeath this 
property to the public. 

General Conveyance Company.—This is truly an 
improving age, and we wonder how far the force of 
Economics can be carried, Here is a new com- 








pany, not only projected, but, we hear, almost com- 
pletely formed ; the objects of which are, to convey 
passengers by 500 omnibuses, of a novel and con- 
venient construction, drawn daily by 4000 horses, 
and at the moderate charge of less than one penny 
per mile. With this scheme is to be combined a 
safe and immediate parcels-delivery, according to 
weight, at from a halfpenny upwards; and yet on 
the basis of a moderate calculation, laid down in 
tables, it would appear that a very large interest 
would accrue to the proprietors of this immense 
establishment. That the public will be great gain- 
ers by it is so clear that we must wish it success; 
and if their reward be only a tenth part of what 
the estimates shew to be probable, the projectors 
will have no cause to complain of a want of profit 
in doing an important popular service. 

Vanity Fair, No. L., by W. M. Thackeray, has 
just been added to our serials; and we have only 
at a glance time to say, that it opens in a full vein 
of that amusing gentleman's humour, is extremely 
naive and characteristic, and bids fair to be one of 
his most popular productions. 

Surgical Operations rendered Painless.—Such is 
declared to be the effect of a new discovery, im- 
ported from America, and successfully copied in 
this country, by means of which the extraction of 
teeth, the amputation of limbs, the removal of 
ulcers, and other surgical operations, are performed 
during the temporary insensibility of the patient, 
produced by the inhalation of sulphuric ether. An 
apparatus is contrived for the purpose of adminis- 
tering the ether, and in a very few minutes the 
party becomes insensible to pain, and remains in 
that state sufficiently long for the curative process 
to be performed. The whole, according to the tes- 
timony given, appears to be effected as if in the 
condition of a dream. 

Two ancient British shields are stated to have 
been found in good preservation under the Fen 
soil, near Coveney, Suffolk. They are circular, 
about 22 inches in diameter, and one of them orna- 
mented with concentric circles stamped in the 
metal, and the other with intertwining serpents. 
The handles of both are perfect, and there are re- 
mains of bronze holes for straps riveted on the 
inside, It is probable that they were lost by the 
upsetting of a canoe, as canoes have been found 
imbedded in the Fen soil of the neighbourhood. 
They have been secured for the Cambridge Anti- 
quarian Society.— Bury Post. 

Callander, Nov.—We understand by a travelle?, 
that the influx of visitors during the past season 
to the beautiful scenery of the Trossachs has 
so far increased beyond the ordinary means of 
accommodation at the well known and comfortable, 
as far as it admitted, inn of Ardkenchronchan, 
that the noble proprietors are immediately to en- 
large, on a design suitable to the locality and com- 
mensurate to the increase of visitors, this small 
establishment; and it is not improbable that ano- 
ther steamboat next year, of very superior power 
and accommodation, will be found traversing the 
Loch Katrine. 

The Parish-Beadle.—It was evident that he (Mr. 
Nupkins) was on duty; for he had on his beadle’s 
gown, wore his beadle’s cocked hat, and wielded 
his beadle’s staff,—that awful emblem, which more 
peculiarly vouched for his high office, and, when 
needed, could help to maintain its authority, as 
many a poor vagrant’s head could bear witness. 
Even if these significant types and tokens of hos- 
tile intent had been wanting, there was an official 
frown upon his face that could not be mistaken: 
it told as plainly as any words could do, that the 
wearer thereof knew he had an important task 
before him, and would do his duty to the utmost. 
(From the little work called ‘ January Eve,’’ al- 
ready favourably noticed in the Literary Gazette.) 

John Simpson, Esq.—We lament to announce the 
death of this able artist, at his residence in Carlisle 
Street, Soho, on Wednesday, and in his 64th year. 
He might almost be called the right hand of Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, when at the height of his pro- 





fessional practice, and after his death painted 
many portraits of very considerable merit—not 
far excelled, in fact, by any of his contemporaries. 
His style was at once solid and pleasing, and his 
art, generally speaking, of a superior order both 
for intelligence and execution. 

Storm in Italy. — A storm of excessive violence 
occurred at Genoa on the 12th ult. The mercury 
fell suddenly, and the tempest immediately fol- 
lowed, injuring and wrecking some of the vessels 
in the harbour, and causing the loss of thirteen 
men there, besides the ravages committed all along 
the coast. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Productive Farming, by J. A. Smith, 4th edit. 12mo, 
sewed, 2s.—Offices of Prayer, by T. Waddel, 8vo, 10s. 6¢d.— 
Monasticon Diccesis Exoniensis, by G. Oliver, D.D., fol. 
41.—The Whole Art of Curing, Pickling, &c., by J. Robin- 
son, 12mo, 4s, 6d.—The Coins of England, printed in Gold, 
Silver, aud Copper, embossed vellum, 24 Plates, 18s.— 
Posthumous and other Poems, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 
12mo, 5s.—Quin’s Historical Atlas, new edit. 4to, half-bd. 
31. 3s. ; folio maps on canvass, 3/. 15s.—Ingoldsby Legends, 
3d Series, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. — Marquis of Wellesley’s Me- 
moirs, 3 vols. 8vo, 21. 2s.—A Canoe-Voyage up the Minnay 
Sotor, by G. W. Featherstonhaugh, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. — Dr, 
Rontling’s Abstract of Medical Sciences, Vol. LV. July to 
December, post 8vo, 6s. 6¢d.—European Library: Ching- 
Mars; an Historical Romance, by Count A. De Vigny, 
3s. 6d.—The Work-Table Magazine, by Mrs. Mee and Miss 
Austin, No. I., ls. 6d.—A Little Book of Christmas Carols, 
with Melodies, small 4to, 4s.—Nursery Rhymes, with the 
Old Tunes, small 4to, 5s.— Azeth the Egyptian ; a Novel, 
3 vols. post 8vo, ll. lls. 6d.— Examination Questions in 
Burnet’s Articles, 12mo, bds. 1s. 6d.—Trench’s Hulsean 
Lectures for 1846, 8vo, 5s. —Worsley on the Province of 
Intellect in Religion, 7s. 6¢d.— Glimpses of Truth as it is 
in Jesus, by Rev. O. Winslow, 12mo, 5s. — Alford’s Plain 
Sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—The Ministry 
of the Body, by Rev. R. W. Evans, 12mo, 7s. 6¢.—Barnes’ 
Commentary on the New Testament, 5 vols. 18s.—New 
Chapter of Kings, cloth, gilt edges, 3s.— Robinson Crusoe, 
8vo, with 300 Illustrations, 8s.—Martin’s Every-day Know- 
ledge for the Young, 18mo, 3s.—Piunock’s Astronomy 
made Easy, new edit. 18mo, 1s. 6¢d.—The Prisoner of Ham, 
by F. T. Briffault, 8vo, 12s.—A Literary Mélange, in Prose 
and Verse, by S. Whiting, 2 vols. post 8vo, 15s.—Roediger’s 
Hebrew Grammar, by M. Stuart, 12s.— James’s Works, 
Vol. XI. The King’s Highway, 8vo, 8s.—Bohn’s Library : 
Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 12mo, 3s. 6¢d.—Griflin’s Chemi- 
cal Recreations, new edit. 18mo, bd. 7s. 6d.—Wright’s 
Cream of Knowledge, new edit. 18mo, 3s.—Napier’s Flo- 
rentine History, Vol. III. post 8vo, 9s.—The Works of 
George Sand, by Matilda M. Hays, Part I. 2s. 6d. 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1817. hm & 1847. 
Jan.32 . « « i 1-4 | Jan. 6 
Dam 39°3 | 7 
a ee 5 6° 
a 33 | 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Why does Sir Christopher Hatton, in his correspond- 
ence with Queen Elizabeth, sign himself‘ Lyddes?’ Per- 
haps the following is the reason; at any rate, it offers a 
— explanation. Hatton and the Queen may have 

een accustomed to use a cipher or secret writing, in which 
vowels were represented by other vowels, and consonants 
by other consonants. On comparing the two names toge- 
ther, you will see that this condition is satisfied. 
HATTON, 
LYDDBEs, 
I am, sir, your constant reader, 
An ANTIQUARIAN.® 
P.S. The numerous punning allusions to water shew 
that the name of Sir Walter Kaleigh was pronounced Sir 
Water Raleigh. Hence we see why the diminutive of 
Walter is Wat (for instance, in Wat Tyler). Nay, the 
sporting on words does not end here; for it is probable 
that Heneage told the Queen he had brought her, as usual, 
a little bouquet from Hatton, and then produced a little 
bucket. Her Majesty, we may suppose, was surprised, but 
i iately comprehended the allusion, and replied, “ Tell 
him this water shall not drown him.” 





“ Ein Deutscher” is thanked; but we have had enough 


of that play. 

Holiday apologies for all imperfections visible on a new 
year’s printed sheet. Our next shall be “ all compact” 
and every serried rank well closed up. 





* Sir H. Nicolas explains it with reference to his eye- 
lids,—Ed, L. G. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT WATCHE ES and CLOCK 6. 
E. J. DENT, by A to the Queen 
ly solicits naeas the Public an s inapostion the Seock of WATCHES, 
which has meet the many purchases at this 
season of Lah hee soene aches, at 8/. 8s. Beautifully enamelled 
cased 12/. 12s. Excellent Gentlemen's Gold Watches, 10/. 10s. Silver 


Lever Watches, jewelled in 4 oo 61. 6s. each. Youths’ Silver Watches, 
— “aa Strand: 35 Cockspur Street; and 54 Royal Exchange, 
R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb d for imp retains its superiority 








‘8 Pussunvariva Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation for 
h, and reservin them in a sound and healthy 
beautising yt Ls rf the mouth, and divesting the 


Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel in 








ELLINE is the most extra i sub- 
See ania the beauty a laguriance of the eke 


aoe eid eewive Liquid is s.certainspecitic forp 
Fas the Hair is fail 

eset n’s CoLp Carax oF Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
ImProvep Scourtne Drops, for removing greasy —shagart om from Silks. 
InvsLt3LaManxixo Inc, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.a 


HE LICENSED VICTUALLERS’ and 
GENERAL FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Adelaide Place, London Bridge 
23 Thistle Street, Edinburgh's) 3 
Great 
Wason's Buildings, nga, sad Matthew ¢ Street, Liverpool. 


ga new growth 














|The Company transact business agyerg es department of Life and Fire 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actua: 


ry—J. T. Clement, Esq. 
Meating there aos added a ee to the Life 
fee gg oe cent on the sums 3. and a a 


Policies equal to 25 per 
addition tothe payment rit the aeat interes 

——E Shares in of parties wlahing to assure for a 5) ‘fic sum 

tive hae y~ a new table at lower rates tbs emmy calcu- 


without a 
lated ; well as on cipating scale, cana the pre- 
— may “Y interest at aed, peg for tive years, thus enabling 


immediate payment of the 


e annual pening for i — = — 4 
life, one half of whic’ remain for five years by 
paring the interest annually at five per cent; and should the policy be- 
‘a claim in the interim, the amount due ‘will then be deducted :-— 
without rofts £1 13 O with profite £21 18 0 
Ages . ° 119 8 . 2 5 


eee ee 
% ee 434 . 496 
short ods the premiums are considerably lower, — for any ages 
or entirertcies not usually advertised, information may be obtained on 
application to the Actuary or Secretary. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Company insure Houses, Furniture, Stock in Trade, Farming Stock, 


remain in on 
to insure his ~ai for 1 


jelntom for 500i. 
The a ving are t! 


eon 


description of Personal Property, ny oredieondin tec oe — 
the D rectors beg to venind their friends whose premiums become d ue 
at Christmas, oats no extra is made at this rice or the transfer 


of policies, and that they will be rated on terms peculiarly favourable to 
inst 


insurances may be effected for any period of ae if for seven years, 
premier nd dt will only be charged 
ine = , 1846. " r JOHN BIGG, Sec. 





ORPORATION of the AMICABLE 

SOCIETY for a PERPETUAL ASSURANCE OFFICE. —In- 
eee by Charter of Queen Anne, a.v. 1706, 50 Fleet Street, 
London. 


Directors. 
The RightHon.the Earlof Devon | Charles Fiddey, — 
Benjamin John Armstrong, Esq. | John Hodgson, Esq., & C. 
Form Baillie, Esq. James Mountague 
John Barker, oer Beanehels mp Peacock, Esq 
Francis Boott, M.D. The Rev. John Hume Spey D-Ut D. 


Richard Holmes Coote, Eaq. Theophilus Thompson, M.D. 
Assurances may now be effected either on the loriginal plan of the 
Society, or the new Bonus plan authorised by the Act ag in the 
session of 1845, or for fixed sums at reduced rates of premium. 
T. GALLOWAY, Registrar. 


ATENT KAMPTULICON COMPANY, 18 

Cornhill.—Specimens of the various appli 1 
Composition may be seen at the offices as above; viz., 

As applied, without Bolt or Bar, for oe Iron Men-of-War, to close the 


” for Sheathing and hy Iron Ships, without Screws or 


ts. 
” to cover Floors of Damp Churches, Halls, &c. 
” for Paring Stables, Court a as at Windsor Castle, Buck- 
Admiralty, &c. 
” Railway Cé Carriages, Rails, &c. 
GEO. WALTER, Managing Director. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square. 
Patron—H. R. nes Prince ALBERT. 


This Institution, originati: im the want, so long felt, of a large and 
comprehensive Le wading Library in the rege to Siled by the Cinene 











resort —_ the Circu- 
Jating Libraries (and first opened in May, 1841), now offers to its Mem- 
collection of between Twn ex and ‘Tuimry Tuovsann Vow MES, @ 
new and oe coniaese © s which is —~ in the 


rou, 
constant: Pages og neck ne Collection, poy incl: al- 
of interest and tt either in or 
: Entrance Fee, Six Pounds; Annual ae 

Entrance Fee and Life Subse’ Twen 

ibeaty ¢ open every day except Sanday eleven at cue, 
By order of the Committee, 
J. G. COCHRANE, Secretary and Librarian. 





HE BRITISH and FOREIGN Ponernay ph cpg 


enters on 
oy time will 4 the advantage of the 








Jan 


New Members, a: 
Street, Hanover Square, 


fifth year in 1847, and Members 2 te 
full Session of of the S$ 
which will com: Coan to 


bE a and be continued on the Friday penny of each week from 
juary to June. 
The Club attached to the Institute is now read; 
Particulars 


JAMES S, BUCKINGHAM, Resident Director. 


yoy eg red 
lars of each may be al at he 13 George 





EARD 


SE OTOGRAPMIC PORTRAITS, at 
85 ppm he —— meng City; 
Street, 


Rorat Poly technic inattution, Ri 
“ Portraits can now be taken 
in all respects as good as if in ‘ae sunshine.”—The 


"Ss COLOURED 


estminster ; _— oxy 
n the dullest eer, ‘itnot densely foggy, 
Times. 





INVALID LIV! 


EXISTING COMPANY. 


NDIA AND LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
sos, Sutey Kennedy, Esq., Chairm: 
mo anion, ED as Esq., Deputy Chain, 
80, 
Select Lives, — including the Lives of Naval and Military Officers 
—— to or resident in India, or other parts of the World. 
INDIAN RATES OF PREMIU. 


Impaired state of health admitted in Policies on Invalid Lives. 
Annual Premium for £100. Half Premium Table. 


PANY, 17 oy rape paeees 


MUCH LOWER THAN IN ANY 





In smail 8vo, price 6¢. cloth, 


HE COUNTRY HOUSE: and other Poems. 
By JAMES PRIOR, F.S.A., M.R.I.A., &c., Dep. Insp. Hos. 


Navy. 
Author of the ** Life of Burke,” ** Life of Goldsmith,” &c. 


“ Having a very brief a to it now, y pro- 
babl; retarn to Tae oem = met which not =e deserves it of itself, b but, < the 
production of the author of peng _ = wh arene —_ and Oliver 
Eoldsmith. It is species sad literature ; 
but, in all, palmam LJ pend we a aeapprove ef a worthy 
ambition.”—Literary Gasette. 

** While writin; S segh os Life of Goldsmith, we might almost believe that 
he had found the of the poet, and swept it with a master’s hand,” 
—Nautical Standard. 


Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand. 





In 12mo, elegantly bound in cloth, 2s. 6d. 
TRANSLATIONS from the German of JEAN 


PAUL, NOVALIS, GOETHE, UHLAND, RUCKERT, and from 
the French of MICKIEWIEZ, an eminent Polish 


By HENRY REEVE, Esq., and JOHN EDWARD TAYLOR. 


“ Of all these translations the chief praise is that thi wa are executed with 
po mcd delicacy, taste, and power, so that they read like so many finished 
originals.—Sun Times. 


Also, Second Edition, 8vo, elegantly bound in cloth, 3s. 

CHARACTERISTICS of PAINTERS. 
By HENRY REEVE, Fsq. 

“ As criticisms, they shew @ keen sensibility to excellence, and the ut 


most delicacy of discrimination; as poems, they are distinguished by 
thought, brilliant clearness of expression, and melody of- 














First Seven| Remainder | First Seven | Remainder 
Age-|" “Years. | of Life. ||8°| Years, | of Life. 

fad | Za a. £34. | £3.4. 
20 2 204 | 50 2145 56 810 
30 4 10 211 8 60 4le 920 
40 13 9 311 6 | 











GRORSE: me Walgett, BAn : Managet. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 





other Monas' 


throughout all — 
conee EB w.L. 


ae 


berts, R.A 
raphed 
TAWSO M.A. 


Coloured and ao 
— 


It 
Six platen 
the i of 
mon 


Dedicated, by Per 
COTLAND DELINEATED in a series of 


Views of the Larges tate and Towns, Cathedrals, Abbeys, and 
Remains B ansions ; 
tains and Rivers, rape dng po 


. Harding, 
hy D. RbING. With copious Letterpress, by JOHN 
iN, \. 


Prints, each Part . ° es e i ° - #1210 
os of yang only 250 will be taken, and ae Plate in 

attested by th the signature of the A e 2344 

t = —_— of the Original Draw- sae 


aananer™ te ails the Series i in Twenty Parts, aii containing 
on blesg 
mony. ett a * the succeeding Numbers every al 


Published by Hogarth, caaeetet, London; aa Edinburgh ; and 


, to Her Majesty. 


es and Baronial M. the Moun- 
other Grand and Pict cturesque Scenery 
From Drawings by Clarkson aE Po 
ay Thomas Creswick, A.R.A., David Ri 

jh Nash, Horatio Mascaliach. RSA. 


PRICE TO SU BSCRIBBRS. 


Letterpress. The First Part to appear on 


and Smith, Dublin 





1 DINBURGH 


Jan. 2, 1847. 


ADVERTISEMENTS and Bits for insertion in No. 171 
of “‘ The Edinburgh Review” are requested to be sent to 
the Publishers’ immediately. 

39 Paternoster Row, 


REVIEW, No. CLXXI.— 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
New Boren i of Bonuaie of Utility. 
M*: UAL of CHESS; conalaing the Elemen- 


ons Rhime ogee of the Game. 
ames, and Original Prob 


By CHARLES KENNY. 


* Forming the first of a Series of “ MANuALs o¥ beg A PRACTICAL 
outa AnD UNIVERSAL Know.xpor.” Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 





ly, price One 


Illustrated with numerous Dia- 
lems. 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 





Al. MANACK for 1847. 


Black; and all B 


Demy 4to, peice} 2s. 6d. “gt 
an Engravii 
I omen Title-page by HANHARTs, 


HE OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, 


LONDON, and DUBLIN UNIVERSITY and ECCLESIASTICAL 


London: Ri 3 
Durham: Andrews. Dublin: Hodges andSmith, Edinburgh: A. and C. 
jooksellers. 


or 4s. 6d. handsome cloth boards, with 
Cat! al ot St. Canice, - and an 


ford: H. Pee. Cambridge: Deightons. 





INQ- MARS ; 


ae Library, New Volume. 
w ready, at all Booksellers, price 3s. 6d. 


XIII. An Historic 
By COUNT ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
Wi of the Author, 


or, a Conspiracy under Louis 
al Romance. 


i Portrait 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, 





Molini, a 


Baw’ ‘8 Standard a. 
EMOIRS. “of. "BEN VENUTO CELLINI. 
Written by Himself. ow Set collated with ti 


G 
With fine Portrait, Se. 6d. 
York Street, Covent Garden. 


For January (Vol 


ted by THOMAS ROSCOR. 





1847 
in 


such is the &c. & 
suc » &c, Sc. 
oe Gitlice, 36 





HE 66th Number of THE HYGEIST, for 
wae ARryY, contains the Report of the British ry of Health for 
also, Observation: of ” &c. 


Great ; 
to combining Chemistry with Medicine, which H. its con- 
never have en penmitt be Heh yee as 


368 Strand. Price ld., or 2d. by post. 


s on the G 
ited; there can 


cersification.”—Morning Chronicle. 
London: Chapman Brothers, 121 Newgate Street. 


ISS MARTINEAU.—In the CRITIC, 
Family Literary Songior a ae day (Ho. I. vol. £) is News from 

Miss Martineau on her tour 1 New Books. 
Norics!—The ee is aos om yet at TWOPENCE, for 2+ 

tolio pages by the best writers, and pes oy vege cheapest Journal in’ Europe. 


A stamped number, as specimen, sn any person inclosing two post- 
age stamps to the Critic | 29 Essex Street Strand. < - 


New Edition of Chaucer. 
Now ready for delivery to the Members of the Percy Society, 


HE CANTERBURY TALES of GEOF- 
FREY CHAUCER. A New Text, with Illustrative Notes. Vol.I. 
Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., &c. 

The Percy Society for the Publication of Ancient Ballads, Poetry and 
Popular Literature, was established in 1840. Annual Subscription, One 
Pound. A new work is issued on the ae day of each alternate :nonth. 
For particulars, apply to Mr. Richards, P: inting Office, 100 St. Martin’s 


Lane. 
THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary. 
London, Dec. 31, 1846. 











In 5 vols. post $vo, a Cheap Edition, price 10s. 6d., of 
TALES by a BARRISTER, 
By FREDERICK LIARDET, Esg., M.A., of Lincoln’s Inn. 

oo Power of Attorney—The Receipt—The Purchase—The 


ry favourable notices of these interesting Tales, see the ‘* Quar- 
teri? Review” for January, 1847, “ The Atlas,” “ The Critic,” &c. 


London: C. Edmonds, 154 Strand, and all Booksellers. 





The Cream of Scientific Knowledge. 
New Edition, with Diagrams, &c., 18mo, price, bound in cloth, 3s. 


HE CREAM of SCIENTIFIC KNOW- 
LEDGE ; a Note-Book of General Information so brief and ithy, 
yet clear and \ cay, that an hour's ay gm may supply a stock of useful in 
= ce on almost every subject. A New Edition, enlarged by the on 
. WRIGHT, illustrated by Diagrams, &c. 
— ” a a recent discoveries in 44. — = ca are here 
m, such as t! ae ic Drawing, the Electrot: thi 
ETS rach the &c., ides a pene ong account of Rocaaenttons and way 4 
which are now — such a change in the features of the and 
the conditions of society. aa 
London: William Tegg and Co. 





Mr. Albert Smith’s New Work. 
Now ready, price Is., the Fifth Number of 
THE STRUGGLES AND ADVENTURES OF 
HRISTOPHER TADPOLE, 
in search of a Name, a Relative, and a Wife, at Home and Abroad. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With Illustrations by LEECH. 


Richard Bentley, New sane Street; and a Booksellers throughou 
e United Kingdom 





New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols. 8vo, price 3/. 134, 6d. boards, 
if ISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 
of George III. to the Accession of Queen Victoria: 1760 to 1837. 
By the Rev. T. S. HUGHES, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. 


Uniform with = various Editions of Hume and Smollett, to which it 
forms a Continuation to the present Reign. 


London: George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





Florentine History. 
In small 8vo, price 9s. cloth, Vol. I1I. of 
Pees eo HISTORY, from the Earliest 


Authentic Records to the Accession of Ferdinand the Third, Grand 
Duke of Tuscan 


By ome HENRY EDWARD NAPIER, R.N. 
To be completed in Six Monthly Volumes. 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





A New Christmas Tale. 
legantly printed in smali 8vo, 


E 
}y4er BONDEVILE; of, the Spirit of the 


By A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 





J. Bellchambers, 10 King William street, West Strand, 
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BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


DGEWORTH’S PARENT’S ASSISTANT. 
With Engravings. 3 vols. 18mo, price 7s. 6d. 


EDGEWORTH’S EARLY LESSONS. 2 vols. 


18mo, 5e. 

EDGEWORTH'’S CONTINUATION of EARLY 
LESSONS. 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. 

EDGEWORTH’S ROSAMOND, 2 vols. 18mo, 5s. 

EDGEWORTH’S FRANK. 83 vols. 18mo, 9s. 

EDGEWORTH’S HARRY and LUCY. $3 vols. 
fcp., 10s. 6d. 
EDGEWORTH’S MORAL TALES. With Plates. 
1 vol. fep., 6s.—A few copies remain on hand, 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 
EDGEWORTH’S POPULAR TALES. With 
Plates. 2 vols. 12mo, 10s. 

EVENINGS at HOME. By AIKIN and BAR- 
BAULD. With Engravings. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 

STORIES of OLD DANIEL. With Plates. 
Fep., 4s. 6d. 

VISIT for a WEEK. By LUCY PEACOCK. 
Royal 18mo, 4s. 

SCIENTIFIC DIALOGUES. By the Rev. J. 

YCE. Corrected by Dr.GREGORY. With Additions to the pre- 

a time, by CHARLES V. WALKER. With Cuts. The only 
complete Edition. 12mo, 6s. 

POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA. By JOSEPH GUY. 
With Cuts. 12mo, 10s. 64. 

The SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With 12 
Cuts anda Map. 12mo, 6s. 

The CAMERA; or, Art of Drawing in Water 
Colours. With Three Plates. By J. HASSELL. 8vo, 5s. 

The HISTORY of SANDFORD and MERTON. 
By T. DAY, Esq. With Cuts, from Designs by Harvey. 12mo, 5s. 

KEEPER’S TRAVELS in SEARCH of his 
MASTER. With Plates, 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S LITTLE DOG TRUSTY, the 
CHERRY ORCHARD, and the ORANGEMAN. 18mo, sewed, 6d. 

EDGEWORTH’S STORIES for CHILDREN, 
in Thirty-four Sixpenny Parts, each done up in an Illuminated 
Wrapper, and may be had separately, viz. :— 

Harry and Lucy and the Orangeman, 5 Parts.—Rosamond and the 
Cherry Orchard, 6 Parts.—Frauk and the Little Dog Trasty, 6 Parts.— 
Tarlton, and the White Pigeon, Part 18.—Eton Montem, Part 19.—The 
Orphans, and Old Poz, Part 20.—Waste Not Want Not, Part 21.—Sim- 

le Susan, Parts 22 and 23.—Tue False Key; and the Birthday Present, 

‘art 9 ‘The Little Merchants, Parts 25 and 26,—The Barring Out, Part 
Lazy Lawrence, Part 28. —Th ‘he Mimic, Part 29.—The Bracelets, Part 


eo twee Panache, Part 31.—The Basket Woman; and For- 
one and Forget, Part 32.—Garry Owen, and Poor Bob, Parts 33 and 34. 


London: Longman and Co.; Tegg and Co.; Hamilton and Co. 
ween: and Co.; J. Murray; Smith, Elder, and Co.; Sherwood 
and Co.; H. Washbourne; Harvey and Co.; Healien ‘and Co. 
Lumley ; ese — Co.; Orr and Co.; G. Routledge ; and Simphis, 
Marshall, and C 





The following Works are now reacy :—~ 


ANITY FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 


English Society, No I. By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 
With numerous Illustrations, Price 1s. 


The COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. No. 


Vil. By GILBERT A. & BECKETT. Illustrated by Leech. Price 1s, 
DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 


AZINF. No, XXV. 
PUNCH! or, the London Charivari. 
LXVI. Price 1s. 4d, 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Street. 


Part 





New Work by Boz, 

Now ready, price 1s., the Fourth Number of 
DEALINGS with the FIRM of DOMBEY 
and SON, 

Wholesale, Retail, and for Exportation. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 

With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 

London: Bradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 





Notice! 

Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S New Work, 
U Cc R E = I 
or, The Children of Night, 

Is now ready at all the Libraries. 
Saunders and one Publishers, Conduit Street. 


A; 


L 


NDREW’ 8 DUPLICATE. CATALOGUE of 
CHEAP ~~ Ee a ee td is ged —_ for oye | 
Gratis. It is printed on a large of paper, mn or the new 
These books are withdrawn trom the Library to f-- ‘teen for the new 
publications, which are supplied in unlimited numbers to the su 
- this Library. Terms of subscri; &e. to be had on cppoeion or 
teeny comer pens ¢ 
B. Persons desirous of establishing BOOK CLURE, or CInCULAT- 
Ino LIBRARIES, will find the above worthy their attention. 


Andrew's Library, 167 New 5 See edjdaing the Clarendon 


New and Collected Edition of Landor’s Writings. 


Just published, in Two Volumes, medium octavo, price 32s. cloth, 


THE WORKS OF WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


INCLUDING 


THE IMAGINARY CONVERSATIONS, WITH A NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIES; PERICLES AND ASPASIA 
EXAMINATION OF SHAKESPEARE; PENTAMERON OF BOCCACIO AND PETRARCA; HELLENICS 
(NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PUBLISHED); TRAGEDIES; AND POEMS. 


WITH MANY LARGE ADDITIONS THROUGHOUT, AND THE AUTHOR'S LAST CORRECTION. 


EDWARD MOXON, 44 Dover Street. 





MR. MOXON WILL SHORTLY PUBLISH: 
I. 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Edited by Dr. BEATTIE, one of his Executors. 


II. 
MEMOIR OF THE REV. F. H. CARY, TRANSLATOR OF 
DANTE. 


By his Son, the Rev. HENRY CARY. 
III. 


GEORGE LOVELL. A NOVEL. 


By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


IV. 
THE LIFE AND LITERARY REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS. 


Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES, Esq., M.P. 


Vv. 
THE LIFE OF LORD CHANCELLOR HARDWICKE. 


By GEORGE HARRIS, Esq., of the Middle Temple. 


EDWARD MOXON, 44 Dover Street. 





TRE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. CLVII, 


ConTENTS. 
I. The MARQUIS of MONTROSE. 
II. TALES by a BARRISTER. 
III. PRESENT STATE of SCIENCE—FARADAY'’'S 
DISCOURSES. 
IV. The RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
V. The STUARTS in ITALY. 
VI. GIL VICENTE— PORTUGUESE DRAMA. 
VII. IRELAND. 
VIII. DIVISION of PROPERTY in FRANCE. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


HE OXFORD and CAMBRIDGE REVIEW, 
AND UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. Price 2s. 6d. 


January. Contents or No. XVIII. 
7 Historic Fallacies, No. II. 2% The Works ra Walter Savage Landor. 
tes of an Irish Tour, by an English . P. The Scottish Church. 
5. Puritanical Presumption. 6. Poem. Sepulta. 8. 
Review: 
iandons John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 
Cambridge: Macmil! 


P negalia Short 


Oxford: J. H. Parker. 
lan, 





PRASERS MAGAZINE for JANUARY, 


price 2s. 64., contains :— 


1. The Past, the Present, and the Coming. 
. Rhymes for Christmas, English and Latin. 
3. Scenes in the Wilds of Merico. Cayetano the Contrabandista. 
\. ——— Haunts and Rural Studies. 
sey ee A Tale of Ancient Rome. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 6s. 


ENGLISH REVIEW, 
No. XII. 


Con ENTS. 


THE 


1, JOAN OF ARC, 

2. ENGLISHWOMEN OF THE 1/tx AND 19TH CEN- 
TURIES. 

3. RELIGIOUS INSANITY. 

. BECKET. ParrIi. 

. CHURCH REFORM — INCREASE IN THE EPIS- 
COPATE. 

. THE ARTS IN PORTUGAL. 

- NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

. FOREIGN AND COLONIAL INTELLIGENCE, 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


7 
Att’ EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, for 
January a, — the commencement of a New Volume, Price 
One Shilling, contains 
1. A Visit to Auch Melvich. yy Sir ag Dick Lauder, Bart. 
2. Life and Correspondence of John Foster. By George Gilfillan, author 
of «« A Gallery of tineoasy Portrai’ 
Taxes and Hindrances on Scottish Heritable a 
4. Notes on Walter Savage Landor. incey. 
5. Western Locomotion. A le. 
6. Lord Campbell’s Lives of the ems S} Joke OGoonal a Series. 
7 Present Necessities. 
9 





Irela John O'Connell, M.P. 
The Ulster — ae ge 
Pretty Mary ; an Tale. By J. Merwyl. 
1% The Battle of Lifes an and 3 Mrs. } gee Ball. 
Fp neeile The Infant 


iz. ist rhe Anis uals & 
iter : Ann Ce 
13. polities 2 ot the Mon ro 





Edinburgh: parneevr and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 
’ and Co, 





\- from Spain, by the Author of The Hand-Book of Spain.” 

° word or Two about Mark Anteny, 

q a Legend of Forfarshirer Part I. 

. Literary Legislators. No.1 Mr. B. Disraeli. Part I. 

Touching Head's Book and eee By Morgan Rattler, Esquire, 
, An Apprentice of the Law. 

A Grumble about Christmas Books. ” By M. A, Titmarsh. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street. 





Price ls. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 
for January 1. 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 
CONTENTS: 

Special and General Education—Pharmacy in Belgium—Pharmacy in 
America—Late Hours of Business—Syrup of lodide of Iron—The Electricity 
of Gun-Cotton—Oleo-resinous Extract of Cui ane Alkaloid in Gun- 
Cotton—Veterina dici ri of Iodine from Guern: 

—Mesmerism ae by the see of A for eins 
Ether—Cavendish Society—Threatened Indietments under the Apothec. 
ries’ Act—A Quack Doctor committed for Manslaughter, &c. 

Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square: Mac- 
lachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh, and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 


r ya! ‘HE ARCH ZOLOGIA CAMBRENSIS and 
NAL of the CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, eo ve will be published on January Ist, 1847. 


W. Pickering, 177 Piccadilly. 











PRICE SIXPENCE. 
HE ATLAS Newspaper, established in 1826, 


having passed into new hands, extensive arran its have been 
entered into to render it the most + emer hom Journal in nthe country. 
sae other pr wo for she ensuing yea mentioned the prepa- 
ration of a Biz yA entitled a The 81 STREETS of LON- 
DON,” by LEIGH’ | HU T. to mom the Arias of the 
a 1847, with which number an ILLUMINATED SUPPLEMENT 
will be gratuitously issued. 

Order of any Newsman in Town or Country. 
Office, 6 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 








—— 





8 New Burlington Street, Jan. 2, 1847. 


MR. BENTLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 


I. 
In2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by W1LLTam and 
GrorcE Measom, 30s. bound, 


HOMES ‘AND HAUNTS OF THE 
- BRITISH POETS. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of “ Visits to Remarkable Ploves “The Book of the 
Seasons,” &c. 
11 
In 1 vol., with Illustrations by Leecn and GrorGE Crurk- 
SHANK, and Two Portraits of the Author, price 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 
THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. AND OTHER 


With a Memoir of the Rev. R. H. BARHAM. 
Edited by his Sow, 


III. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 17. 11s. 6d. 


MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 


Comprising the Principal Military and Political Events of 
Modern Italy, 


Written by Himself. 


Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Map and Plates, 28s. bound, 


A 
CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MINNAY- 
SOTOR 
With an Account of the Lead and Copper Deposits in Wis- 
consin; of the Gold Region in the Cherokee Country; &c. 
By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G,S. 
Author of “‘ Excursions through the Slave States. ” 


In 8vo, with Pictente, 15s. bound, 
MEMOIRS OF. THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 


Vice-Chamberlain and Lord Chancellor to Queen 
Elizabeth. 
IncLupixe HIs Secret LETTERS TO THE QUEEN, &c. 


By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


vi. 
In 8 vols. post 8vo, 


THE WILL; 
Or, The HALF-BROTHERS. 
s A Novel. 
. vit. 
in halt ted for the Library, 
Hannay mk a ert r the Library, 


VoLtuME THE SIxTH oF 
-BENTLEY’S MODERN BEFRRA TURE. 
COMPLETING 
THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


©,* Any of the preceding Volumes may be had pont, 
price 8s. es: each; or in Two Paris, price 3s. 6d. cach. 


‘Mustrations ewes Leech, and W.and G. Measom, 
and Portraits of Sir Hatton, and 
,ywe Thomas I by. 
The New Number, Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, of 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY, 
for JANUARY contains: 
*’ -MI8S PERKAPPLE AND THE GOTHICS’ BALL. 
By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
The Wotully Wedded, by Mrs. og aa Old Six-Pounder, by 
- Adres to the New Year, by | The 
‘The Old Cemetery of St. John's The Flaneur in Paris . by the author 
"The Palmer’ Trisi, a Legend of the The Old Storm King, by G. Lin- 
Olden Time, by Captain neus Banks. 
ee ar teen Elizabeth and her Dancing 


* Sin: by Altred Crowquil. Dr. W. C. Se Eats 
The tan ee eh-Gi 2 Tale of With « Portralt of ie 4 


+ 


 __ aaneehatanmed 
Brian 0"! 3 or, Li uck is Every-| sip with William Howitt. 
thing, by the A Author of “ Stories | Honest and Happy, by G. Linricus 


Keeping up Appearances, by Alfred | A Sketch perl yee eo a 
@ Portrai 
CAPTAIN SPIKE; or, The Islets of the Gulf. 
By.J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of “The Pilot,” “ The Spy,” 





M* COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
Part I. of the NELSON LETTERS 
and DESPATCHES. 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE. 


To be completed in 14 Monthly Parts, price only 5s. each. 
Part I. is illustrated with a fine Portrait of Nelson, and a 
Fac-simile. 

‘The most valuable gift that has yet been offered to the 
seaman, both as an inspiration and an instructor.”—<Athe- 
naum. 


Il. 
Part I. of BURKEXS HISTORY 
of thee LANDED GENTRY. 
RE-ISSUE. 
To be completed in 10 Monthly Parts, price 5s. each. 


II. 
Vol. VI. of THIERS’ HISTORY of 
the CONSULATE and EMPIRE. 

A Sequel to his History of the French Revolution. 


Translated by D. FORBES CAMPBELL, Esq., with the 
sanction of the Author. 


8vo, price only 5s. 


Iv. 
FATHER EUSTACE. 
A TALE OF THE JESUITS. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


Vv. 
Vol. 7 of MADAME D’ARBLAY’S 
DIARY and LETTERS. 
COMPLETING THE WORK. 


N.B.—Subseribers are requested to give their orders im- 
better A al the completion of thelr sets, to prevent disap- 


ms vi. 
THE ENGLISH MATRON. 
By the Authoress of “The English Gentlewoman.” 
Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. bound. 


“ There are few books better qualified than this to be of 
sérvice to thie fair sex.”—Morning Post. 


vil. 


MARY ANNE WELLINGTON, 
The Soldier’s Daughter, Wife, and Widow. 


By the Rev, R. COBBOLD, M.A., Author of “ The History 
of Margaret Catchpole.’ 


3 vols., with Illustrations. 


VIII. 
CESAR BORGIA. 
Aw Hisrortcat RoMANCE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Whitefriars.” New Edition. 


(In a few days). 


Ix. 
STRAWBERRY HILL. 


Aw Historica Nove. 


Honour,” &c. 


3 vols. (Just ready). 


x. 
AN OVERLAND JOURNEY to 
LISBON 


At the close of 1846; with a Picture of the actual state of 
Spain and Portugal. 


2 vols. small 8vo. (Just ready). 


By the Author of “‘ Shakespeare and his Friends,” ‘ Maids of 


By T. M. HUGHES, Esq., Author of “‘ Revelations of Spain.” 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS TO YOUNG 
PERSONS. 





—_ 


. WINTERTON: a Tale. By Mre. VIDAL, 


Authoress of “* Tales for the Bush” 3s. 6d. 
MY BEE-BOOK. By the rang W. C. COT- 
TON, M.A. With 70 Engravings on Wood. 12s. 


ASHTON HALL; or, Self-Seeking and Self- 
denying: a Tale of Daily Life. By Mrs. ALFRED MONTGO- 
ERY" 3s. 6d. 
AUNT ELINOR’S._ LECTURES on AR- 
CHITECTURE. With Plates. 4s. 6d. 


The OLD MAN’S. HOME. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM ADAMS, M.A., Author of * The Shadow of the 
Cross.” 2%. 6d. 


6. The , SHADOW of the CROSS, an Allegory. 


Cw no 
. . 


an — 
. . 


7. The} DISTANT HILLS, an Allegory. By the 
same Author. 2s. 6d. 
*,* These may be had iu one Volume, price 4s. 6d. 
8 PATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land of 


Canaan: compri: teresting: Events, Incidents, and Ch 
racers, ‘ended uatihe Holy Seriptures. By Miss O'KEEFE. 


> PRACTICAL. RELIGION’ exemplified by 
LETTERS PASSAGES from the LIFE of the late Rev. 
ROBERT ANDERSON, of Brighton. By the Hon. Mrs. AN- 
DERSON. 6s. 


10. SONGS of the BIRDS; or, Analogies of 
— and Spiritual Life. By the Rev. W. E..EVANS, M.A, 


11. A PLAIN and SHORT HISTORY of ENG- 
LAYD. 987, GEORGE DAVYS, D.D., Lord Bishop of Peterbo- 


12, MEMOIR of the CHISHOLM, late M.P. for 
eee aah. By the Rev. JAMES S, M. ANDERSON, 


13. The LIFE of WICLIF. By the Rev. ©. W. 
LE BAS, M.A 
14. The LIFE ae Bp. JEWEL. 


Auth or. 


15, The LIFE of Abp. CRANMER. By the same 


Author. 2 vols. 
16. The LIFE of Abp. LAUD. 


Author, 


17. SCRIPTURE BIOGRAPHY. By the Rev. 
Ww. Span B.D., Author of the ** Rectory of Valehead.”’ 


i) 


By the same 


By the same 


Srols 


18, BIOGRAPHY of the sPARLY CHURCH. 


By the same Author. 2 vols. 

19. FEMALE SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS, 
y Mrs. 

20. TALES forthe BUSH. By Mrs. VIDAL, 5s. 


21. The PORTRAIT of an ENGLISH CHURCH- 
MAN. By the Rev. WILLIAM GRESLEY, M.A. 4s. 


22. USEFUL KNOWLEDGE; or, a Familiar 
Aocummt of the various Productions of Nature. By. ~~ Ber: 1 
BINGLEY, M.4A., F. rae Sixth Editio: steps te 
sent state of Science, by D. Coorgn, A. mh. Ss. ith 180 Woot. 
cuts. In2vols. 16s. 





Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Ch d, and Waterloo Place. * 


ia 





The Fifth Edition, 1 vol. small 8vo, price 5. : 
H Be oon, 
« Kha best book of Eastern Travel that we know.”—Examiner. 
“ Graphic in delineation, animated — pm ay frank in manner, and artis- 
nn eae ras tt of subjects selected for presentation.’"— 


> The’ book is as ‘ light as light,’ and lively as life, yet there are in it 
passages and scenes which would make most men grave and solemn,.”— 
Athenzum. 
London; John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall, 





In small 8vo, price 7s. 
F A U S 1. 
A Tragedy. 


By J. W. VON GOETHE. 
th Notes, Translated by CAPTAIN KNOX, 


Auther of The Bint meister’s B “ty ye * Harry Mowbray,” “ Da: 
Dreams,” &c. Sc. — re oi 
“ This hrencotion is the best, and the nearest to the inal that has 
hitherto appeared in this and probably in other countries. The translator 


tri 
has also avoided mi: “ indelicacies in the original, and given numerous 
notes in which he di displays a store of varied information.”—Jerrold’s Weekly 


per. 

“ This is Probably as accurate as any translation in verse of Goethe’s chef 
@euvre that has ap) » and it may become the most wat popular as being 
more easy and flow ing.”—Spectator. 

Seauiais John Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall. 
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